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<The ONE-12 Desk 


The ONE — 12 DESK, American Desk’s most 
practical, most modern classroom unit — 
designed in heights for grades ONE through 
TWELVE. It's the sturdiest of units: spot weld- 
ed steel and fine, highly finished, multi-ply 
birch tops measuring 18 by 30 inches. Ask 
your A-D Dealer to show you a sample desk 
soon! 





MN Available also with Fibreresin” plastic tops. ~*~ - 
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E-ONE-12 — 


The ANGLE STEEL version if you prefer 
this same desk with angle steel legs! 
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BOOK SHELVES 


Order your ONE-12 desks 
with the book shelves on 
either the right or left hand 
side. 
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THE COVER 


May the peace and solitude depicted by this month's 

cover pervade the heart and souls of all 

who inhabit our globe and may the true 

friendship in our hearts bind us as close 

together as one snowflake is bound to another. 
~Photo: Massie, Mo. Resources Div. 
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Rice and beans and the Ed.D. 





he young teacher walked away 
from the door where she had been 
greeting her pupils’ parents. Taking 
her place beside her desk, she smiled 
a welcome, opened her mouth to 
speak, then closed it as a worried 
look spread over her face. 

As though on signal, a woman 
from a front desk stepped up beside 
her and nodded reassuringly. With 
a smile, the teacher began a talk on 
her children’s food habits, halting 
briefly between sentences while the 
other woman, her interpreter, trans- 
lated into Spanish for the benefit of 


most of the parents. 


RESEARCH IN TEACHING 
NUTRITION EDUCATION 
Language was only one of the 
problems met and overcome in this 
New York City school, which served 
as a laboratory for the development 


The story of the 5-year research in nutrition education 


undertaken by Columbia University’s Teachers College and 


New York City’s school system, assisted by General Mills. 


of training courses in nutrition edu- 
cation for graduate students. 

1947. 
Teachers College provided the staff, 
headed by Professor of Nutrition 
Dr. Clara Mae Taylor, and the grad- 


The project began in 


uate students. The New York school 
system co-operated. A local nutrition 
committee recommended the labo- 
ratory school. Various community 
groups participated. And _ financial 
assistance and a number of teaching 
aids were supplied by General Mills. 


A SCHOOL FULL OF 
REAL NUTRITION PROBLEMS 


The school’s children were drawn 
from New York’s crowded Upper 
West Side, an area of mixed incomes 
and many nationalities. They repre- 
sented 43 different national back- 
grounds—65% Spanish-speaking. 

All too evident in the children’s 
appearance and attitudes were the 
signs of malnutrition. Inherited eat- 


ing habits, and cold economics, made 


beans and rice the average staple diet. 


There was no doubt about the need 
for better eating habits—or the cor- 
responding opportunities for learn- 


ing to teach them. 


THREE LINES OF RESEARCH, 
DEVELOPED CONCURRENTLY 


One objective of the project was 
obvious: to learn how much could 
be accomplished by regular grade 
teachers in teaching good eating 
habits. Teaching methods had to be 
developed for integration of nutri- 
tion in regular classroom subjects. 
Special nutrition projects were also 
planned. The most effective methods 
of using nutrition education mate- 
rials were studied. 

Teaching experiences that teachers 
and children would enjoy were es- 
sential. First graders, for example, 
grew grass for baby chicks and thus 
learned the importance of green foods 
for boys and girls. 

Sixth graders tested different diets 
on guinea pigs, reported the advan- 
tages of an all-around good diet to 
their classmates. Activities were 


graded from kindergarten through 
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the sth grade, and provided con- 
tinuo:.s learning experiences. 

School lunches, both bought and 
broue !it, were a natural field of study 
One result was a revision of the 
schow!’s lunch room policies and fa- 
ciliti Parent understanding and 
co-operation were vital, so regular 
part classes in nutrition were or- 


ganis-d, and well attended. 





TEACHING TEACHERS 
TO TEACH NUTRITION 

The second objective was a work- 
able teacher-education program. 
How much background in nutrition 
must the teacher have? What mate- 
rials should she know, what projects 


should she be prepared to organize? 


An unused room at the school was 
developed into a nutrition center for 
teacher training. Here the ‘Teachers 
College staff and students conferred 
with the classroom teachers, de- 
veloped training procedures. The 
vraduate students undertook the 
project of equipping and decorating 
the center, and of supplying it with 
exhibits to stimulate the pupils’ in- 
terest in nutrition. 

The school principal, doctor and 
nurse all were enlisted in this pro- 
gram, and teachers from nearby 


schools invited to participate. 


DEVELOPING LEADERS IN 
NUTRITION EDUCATION 

The third objective of the project 
was the development of course ma- 
teriai for Teachers College graduate 
students—training that would earn 


credits toward graduate degrees, and 
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fit them for ™ 
leadership in 
other nutrition- 
education 
programs 
throughout 


the nation. 





Each year, 
six to eight 
students were enrolled in the project, 
and given the opportunity to help 
develop their own courses. |] hey ob- 
served in the classrooms, participated 
in the teacher training. They helped 
set up a nutrition-education labora- 
tory at Teachers College, helped 
equip it with source materials, and 
with teaching aids provided by 
General Mills and others. They 
helped staff the laboratory to assist 
the teachers from many countries 


who have visited it. 


RESULTFUL RESEARCH— 
AFTER 5 YEARS 


Satisfying results have been at- 
tained in all three of the project areas. 

An important new field of gradu- 
ate study in education and public 
health has been charted, and three 
new courses established at Teachers 
College. Graduates of the project— 
Ed.D. in 


Nutrition Education—have gone out 


including America’s first 
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Name 
School 
City 


My position 


as leaders in health and education 


departments in several states. 


Teachers trained in the laboratory 
school are equipped to carry on nu- 
trition education on their own, and 
classroom programs have developed 
in 10 other New York schools. 

In the city’s Upper West Side, a 
new pattern of eating habits has been 
started. Healthier appearance and a 
new alertness are noticeable in the 
laboratory school’s pupils. The foods 
they eat in the lunch room—and 
what they bring in their lunch boxes 
—show that pupil and parent nutri- 
tion education is having an eflect on 


family attitudes toward food. 


NUTRITION-EDUCATION 
AIDS OFFERED 


More and more nutrition-educa- 
tion programs and projects are get- 
ting under way throughout the 
nation, as the need and the possible 
results become widely known. 

Are you giving special emphasis 
to nutrition education in your school, 
or your class? Reports on the experi- 
ences of others in this field, and the 
General Mills teaching materials used 
at Teachers College and elsewhere, 
are available without charge. Just 
mail the coupon below, filling in the 


pertinent information. 


Educational Services 


ee’ 


SS { 
\ I) j 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, Generat Mitts, Minnearouis 1, MiInNesora 


I am interested in your nutrition teaching materials and in how other schools and 
teachers have used them most effectively. 


State 


Grade level No. of pupils._ 


I already have the following General Mills materials: 





No strings 
to these 
servicesess 


( 





Among the many valuable serv- 
ices which Binney & Smith Co. 
offers to teachers are— 


ART WORKSHOPS 


Free in-service 3-day (15 hours) 
sessions conducted by highly 
trained art consultants. For infor- 
mation write Dept. ST. 


Ginney & Smitu Zo. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
Binney & Smith Co. 
Rep. In Missouri is 

Frank J. Browne 











Sunshine } 
NATIONALLY FAMOUS 


EVERYDAY CARDS 





The ideal way to raise funds for school 
group activities. Sunshine Exclusive Every- 
day Cards Sell on sight! No experience 
needed! No Investment! Write today for 
samples on approval, Sunshine Art Studios, 
Dept. ST-1, Springfield 1, Mass. 


Bs 










60 days Evrope from $475 (in|. steamer) 
Remarkably ‘‘different’’ tours for adventure- 
ond education-seeking travelers. 
Your Travel Agent or 
STUDENTS INTERNATIONAL 

> TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 
545 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 17 + MU 2-6544 


















CREDIT INSURANCE 

Consumer credit insurance 
explained in a new booklet, “How 
Consumer Credit Insurance Protects 
You and Your Family.” The booklet 
tells the benefits of credit insurance 
in family security. 

Copies of the brochure may be had 
free of charge through the Consumer 


data is 


Credit Insurance Association, Bell 
Building, Chicago, III. 
GEOGRAPHY 


The National Council of Geography 
Teachers is offering in pamphlet form 
two professional papers on geography 
education. 

The publications, “Geography and 
Conservation Education” and “A Sur- 
vey of Academic and Professional 
Preparation of Critic or Supervisor of 
Student Teaching in the Field of Ge- 
ography”, are available through the 
NCGT for 50 and 25 cents a copy, 
respectively. 

Send orders to Miss Ina C. Robert- 
son, NCGT secretary, State Teachers 
College, Valley City, North Dakota. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
YEARBOOK PUBLISHED 


An aid to successful teaching of the 
social studies has been published by 


the National Council for the Social 
Studies. 
The Council offers a paper bound 


edition of its yearbook, “The Teacher 
of the Social Studies’, for $3. Cloth 
bound editions are $3.50. 

The book deals with pre-service ed- 
ucation in this field, problems of the 
social studies teachers and suggestions 
for in-service training. 

Orders may be sent to the National 
Council for the Social Studies, NEA, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. 


BOOK TO AID TEACHERS 
OF MENTALLY RETARDED 
Another aid to teachers in search of 
new ways to help mentally retarded 
children in school is the 54-page book- 
let, “The Severely Retarded Child 
Goes to School,” which has recently 
been published by the Federal Securi- 
ty Division of the Office of Education. 
This publication tries to help the 
teacher identify the children who 
should be served, to show how to fit 
them into special education programs 
and at the same time into the total 


educational services of the school, how 
to select and plan classroom activities 
for these children, how to select teach- 
ers, and how to deal with administra- 
tive problems that will arise. 


The booklet is available through 
the Superintendent of Documents, U 
©. Government Printing Office, Wash- 


ington 25, D. C. Price, 20 cents. 


OFFERS 50-YEAR 
LITERATURE REVIEW 


A review of the past 50 years in 
American literature is given in the new 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish publication, “The Last Half-Cen- 
tury in Literature.” 

The pamphlet is an 
symposium conducted before the Ohio 
College English Association. It con- 
tains texts of speeches by professors 
at the Ohio universities on the novel, 
poetry, literary criticism, drama and 
literary scholarship during the past 
five decades. 

It is available from the National 
Council, 211 West 68th Street, Chicago 
21, Ill., at 60 cents a copy. 


account of a 


HEALTH MATERIALS 

The University of Texas is offering 
teachers a free kit of materials for use 
in planning and producing a series of 
health quiz programs for schools. 

The series, entitled “Healthy Living 
in Our Country”, features the elemen- 
tary children of a community 
and is designed to stimulate interest in 
health. 

Materials included in the kit are a 
volume of 30 radio scripts, a teacher's 
manual outlining each program, a par- 
ent’s guide, and an evaluation report 
explaining planning, 
sults of the 

The kit is through Gale 
R. Adkins, Bureau of Research in Ed- 
ucation by Radio, University of Texas, 
Austin, Tex. 


TV MANUAL 

Television as a visual aid to educa- 
tion is rapidly becoming a reality and 
the Federal Security Agency of the 
Office of Education has produced a 
pamphlet which will be a great aid to 
schools planning to use TV in their 


school 


utilization and re- 
series. 


available 


educational programs. 
This pamphlet, “Television in our 
Schools”, is the first in the field pro- 


duced by the Office of Education. It 
deals with television’s role in education 
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and current and possible uses of TV. 

The | voklet is for sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Govern- 
ment !’rinting Office, Washington 25, 
p.c. rice, 15 cents. 


NEW FILMSTRIPS LISTED 
IN CATALOG ADDITION 


The Society for Visual Education 
has published an eight-page supple- 
ment to its Educational Filmstrip 
Cataloe. The supplement includes new 
flmstrips and slidesets which have 
been added to the S.V.E. library 
since release of the catalog. 
Information is included on 19 film- 
strips produced by Life Magazine 
which are distributed by S.V.E. deal- 
ers. The supplements are available free 
of charge from the Society of Visual 
Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey Park- 
way, Chicago 14, III. 


DEVELOPING 
INDEPENDENCE 


What can grade shool children do 
when the teacher is not working side- 
by-side with them? This at times be- 
comes a problem, and “Can Children 
Work Independently,” a new bulletin 
by the Association of Childhood Edu- 
cation International, suggests how and 
why children should develop indepen- 
dence. 

Ideas, materials and interests are 
suggested which all elementary school 
age children can carry on. 

The bulletin can be purchased from 
the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion International, 1200 15th Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. at 75 cents 
a copy. 


ARTICLES BRING KOREA 
CLOSER TO CLASSROOM 


Korea is very much in the minds 
of most Americans and it can become 
even more so to children in the class- 
room with material provided by the 
Korean Pacific Press. 

The Korean Pacific Press will send 
free of charge material which will 
show the lives and customs of these 
peoples. Close study will show that 
the Koreans are a warm-hearted peo- 
ple with a quick wit, gay sense of 
humor, an ancient culture, and a strong 
desire for both independence and 
peace. 

This material includes book lists on 
Korea, stories on the Korean educa- 
tional system, religion, police and poli- 
tics, economy, songs and games. 

Three booklets, “Folk Songs of 
Korea”, “Songs From Korea”, and 
“Tales From Korea,” also are offered 
for sale by the Korean Press. The 
first two of these books are offered at 
$1 per copy, the third at $1.50. Add 
15 cents to cover cost of postage and 
handling. 

The booklets and free materials are 
available from the Korean Pacific 
Press, 1620 Eye Street., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 
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As 1953 Begins 


... we make a wish that it will bring happiness, pros- 
perity and good health to all Missouri Teachers. 


But with each new day, someone will be badly hurt or 
become seriously ill, causing loss of time from their 
work, and very often expensive hospital and doctor bills. 


Where would YOU be financially with no income during 
a disability for a period of three to six months or more? 


If you're well today—you should protect your most 
valued asset—YOUR EARNING POWER! Tomorrow it 
may be too late. 


Hundreds of M.S.T.A. members have expressed their 
gratitude for the Group Income Protection Plan sponsored 
by the Association for their exclusive benefit. The feel- 
ing of security, the broad, low-cost coverage, and the 
sound, economic means of income replacement if pro- 
vides has been of exceptional value to the members. 


ARE YOU ENROLLED? 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Mr. Everett Keith, Executive Secretary | 
Missouri State Teachers Association | 
Columbia, Missouri | 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| Please send me full information about the M.S.T.A. Group 
Plan of Accident & sickness Income Insurance. 
| 
| 
| 


Se ee a ON in EM Ne a Sn AEE RF Seen ere | 


THIS IS THE ONLY PLAN OF 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS INCOME INSURANCE 


OFFICIALLY SPONSORED BY— 


MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 








LS) | 
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This widely popular series provides 
material of high interest and quality 


GINN -stories which abound in humor, 


suspense, and _ surprise—stories 
BASIC which subtly glorify the qualities 
that make for greater happiness and 
E richer living. Praised by teachers 
READ RS eveiywhere for its stress of child 
development and thorough teaching 

of reading skills. 


PITTS * GLENN ° 
WATTERS 





Gay, lilting songs! Beautiful illus 


OUR trations! \ natural ap proach to all 


phases of musical expression—ryhth 


SINGING rg activities, singing, the playing 


Ol simple instruments, creating 


WORLD songs, listening, and music-reading. 
Books, records, manuals. 

GINN AND 

COMPANY 


Miss Kate E. Skinner, Elementary Consultant; J. W. Tetrick; Kiah Evans; H. K. 
Leedham; and C. R. Keisker 


2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 


Represented by: 














Scribners 


Proudly announce the publication of 


ENGLISH AT WORK 


COURSES ONE, TWO. THREE, FOUR 


by Bryant, Howe, Jenkins, and Munn 


Composition and Grammar textbooks to solve the teach- 
ing problems in English for Grades 9 through 12. Each 
book is a completely integrated course of study providing 
material, motivation, and system in teaching and learn- 
ing all areas of communication—writing, speaking, read- 


ing, and listening. 
Correspondence Invited 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


1006 South Michigan Boulevard 
Chicago 5, Illinois 














New Faculty Members 


— 





Hayti 

Roy Walker, mathematics; Flora 
Hart, social studies: Doris Standefer. 
physical education; Mrs. Gladys Dye. 
grade two; Faye Whitaker, grad 
three; Mrs. Lucille Landrem, erad 
two. 


Watson 

Samuel C. Andes, agriculture and 
science; EK. R. Dalrymple, commerce: 
Irene Rankin, fifth and sixth grades 


Evelyn Morgan, third and fourth 
grades; Jane Nigh, first and second 


grades. 


Willard 

Harley Henry, principal Glidewell 
school; Mrs. Virginia Back, speech 
therapist: Mrs. Ruth Shomer, physical 
education; Lela Fulbright, vocal music, 
Mrs. Anita Farmer and Mrs. Alyce 
Cummins, English. New elementary 
teachers are Mrs. Barbara _ Dalton, 
Mrs. Edith Reser, Clara Crighton, 
Jeanne Hale 


Gallatin 

Shirley Kelley, home economics; 
Bobby Kelley, industrial arts, mathe- 
matics; Roger Grunwald, physical ed- 
ucation and_ social studies; Dean 
Wright, music; Gerald McReynolds, 
science and mathematics. 


University City 

Mr. Nathan C. Shaw, art; Morris E 
Stevenson, industrial arts; Lloyd Barn- 
ard, science; Richard D. Carter, social 
science: Mrs. Eleanor C. Leek, vocal 
music; Mrs. Dorothy M. Griffin, Eng 
lish; Lois Hachtmeyer, English and 
social science; Robert L. Higgin- 
botham, general science; David W. 
Biesel, crafts; Mrs. Jane Ann Gilkes, 
fourth grade; Mrs. Marion W. Green, 
kindergarten; Mrs. Grace Rose, sixth 
grade; Susan Bleikamp, fifth grade: 
Mrs. Shirley O. Bliese, fifth grade; 
Jessie Carothers, first grade; Mrs. Em- 
ma Sands, second grade; Mrs. Ruth 
Schermer, kindergarten; Goldie Ga- 
briel, first grade; Mrs. Gabriella Gen- 
ske, kindergarten; Marilyn Heiman, 
physical education; Mrs. Mary Jean 
Hilton, fifth grade; Mrs. Marie Price 
Hull, kindergarten; Alyce Kniep, first 
grade; Mrs. Nancy Farnham Mueller, 
third grade; Mrs. Aralyn M. Rosen- 
berg, sixth grade; Mrs. Janice Warner, 
third and fourth grades; Mrs. Adele 
Noble, third grade; Donna Schemmer, 
physical education; Fay Voelker, sec- 
ond grade; Mrs. Joyce Fleming, third 
grade; Dolores Hellweg, physical edu- 
cation; Mrs. Mary Kate Avery McKee, 
first grade; Edgar H. Mueller, Jr., fifth 
grade; Robert D. Schacher, fifth grade; 
Ann Lee Sprague, physical education; 
Mrs. Hilda Harkey Knox, first grade; 
V. Randall Workman, instrumental 
music; C. Ellery Young, speech cor- 
rection; Mrs.. Chelsyne Lawrence, 
medical staff; Mrs. Helen Lynch, 
medical staff. 
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IMPORTANT EVENTS 


JAN! ARY 
7 \iineral Area Principals meeting, 
mton, Jan. 7, 1953. 

8 Missouri Music Educators Asso- 

ciation Clinic, Columbia, Jan. 8-10, 
53. 

12 Missouri Association of School 
Administrators Winter Confer- 
ence, Columbia, Missouri, Jan. 12- 

1953. 
2%) Northeast Schoolmasters, South of 
ighway 36, Evening meeting, 
irber, Missouri, Jan. 26, 1953. 


FEBRUARY 
South-Central Regional Confer- 
ence, NEA Department of Class- 
room Teachers, Lincoln, Neb., 
»b. 6-7, 1953. 

7 Celebration of 43rd Anniversary of 
the Boy Scouts, Feb. 7-13, 1953. 

8 Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development Annual 
Convention, Cleveland, February 
S-12, 1953. 

11 Centennial Celebration of Estab- 
lishment of First Highschool West 
Mississippi River, St. Louis, Feb. 
1, 1953. 

l1 American Association of School 
Administrators National Conven- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J., Feb. 
14-19, 1953. 

24 Audio-Visual Department, NEA, 
Annual Convention, St. Louis, 
Feb. 24-28, 1953. 


MARCH 

5 Eighth National Conference on 
Higher Education, Congress Ho- 
tel, Chicago, March 5-7, 1953. 
Missouri Valley Adult Education 
Association Conference, Continen- 
tal Hotel, Kansas City, March 
5-7, 1953. 





APRIL 

5 Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion International Study Confer- 
ence, Denver, Colo., April 5-10, 
1953. 

6 Annual Convention of the Inter- 
national Council for Exceptional 
Children, Boston, Mass., April 6- 
11, 1953. 

12 Midwest Regional Conference on 
Rural Life and Education and 
Midwest Conference on Adminis- 
trative Leadership Serving Com- 
munity Schools, NEA  Depart- 
ment of Rural Education, Kansas 
City, April 12-14, 1953. 

25 Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers of MSTA Annual Conference, 
Columbia, April 25, 1953. 


JUNE 

28 National Education Association 
Annual Convention, Miami Beach, 
Florida, June 28-July 3, 1953. 


NOVEMBER 

4 Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion Annual Convention, St. Louis 
Nov. 4-6, 1953. 
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There is NO MASTERY of Arithmetic 
WITHOUT UNDERSTANDING 


And understanding is what we're after 


in THE ROW-PETERSON ARITHMETIC PROGRAM... 
an understanding that can only be developed through 


\/ a special study of groups—develops understanding of the 
processes involved in the addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division of numbers 

\/ a special study of ten as a separate group for computations 
with teens and tens 

\/ a superior presentation of fractions 

\V problem-solving activities that extend number thinking 
to everyday situations 

\/ a planned testing program that evaluates pupil progress 

\/ maintenance activities that integrate with each new pro- 
cess the pupil learns 

\/ specially prepared number stories that motivate and enrich 
understanding 

\/ Workbooks requiring only minimum supervision. 


For full details on: 


THE ROW-PETERSON ARITHMETIC PROGRAM 
Grades 1 through 8 


write to: 


Rou, Peterson and Company 


EVANSTON, ILL. White Plains, N. Y. 
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The NATION’S LEADING ENGLISH SERIES 


. with a personalized approach 
to language study 


™* GOOD ENGLISH SERIES ~ 


HAROLD G. SHANE - FLORENCE K. FERRIS + EDWARD E. KEENER 


A NEW series of English texts for Grades 2-8 


e Develops power in language usage. 


eA pag gee or which eA pupil’s handbook for 


can be adapted to chil- ready reference is in- 
dren’s interests and cluded in each book. 
needs. : a 
e Exercises and activities 
e Organized around short are based on children’s 
self-contained learning experiences and interests. 
situations. 7 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 South Jefferson Street 221 Fourth Avenue 2121 Staunton Court 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. NEW YORK 3,N. Y. PALO ALTO, CALIF. 
707 Browder Street 441 W. Peachtree Street, N.E. 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS ATLANTA 3, GA. 























propose major improvements for 


PUBLIC SCHOOL RETIREMENT SYSTEM 


“EGISLATION has_ been __pre- 
en and will be introduced 
in this session of the General As- 
sembly to make Missouri's Public 
School Retirement System compar- 
able to the best systems in the 
United States. 


The proposal, which would 
greatly increase the retirement 
benefits, provides for disability 


and survivors benefits, out-of-state 
service, additional deposits, and 
reinstatement of a member follow- 
ing his withdrawal of contri- 
butions. It has been approved by 
the legislative committee of the 
Missouri State Teachers Associ- 
ation, the board of Trustees of the 
Public School Retirement System 


and the actuaries of the system. 


The proposed legislation would 
provide that the maximum retire- 
ment allowance for which a mem- 
ber may become eligible would be 
increased from $125 per month to 
$222 per month. A_ redetermin- 
ation of the retirement allowances 
of all members retired prior to the 
date on which the law would be- 
come operative would be necessary. 
In many instances this would re- 
sult in increases for retired mem- 
bers of as much as $20 or $25 per 
month. 


Out-of-state Service 

Out-of-state service credit for 
services rendered after July 1, 
1946, may be purchased up to 10 
years or the number of years which 
the member serves in Missouri 
subsequent to his election § to 
purchase credit for the out-of-state 
service. 

Prior service credit up to five 
years may be allowed a member of 
our system for service rendered 
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out of Missouri prior to July 1, 


1946. However, the total number 


of years of prior service credit and 


purchasable membership credit 


cannot exceed ten years. 


Optional Survivors Benefits 

The measure proposes to allow 
a member at retirement to excerise 
an option whereby he may take a 
reduced retirement allowance and 
provide survivor benefits for a 
designated beneficiary. 


Dependent Benefits 

Another new feature proposed 
is that of benefits for surviving de- 
pendents of a member of the 
system. It is proposed the surviv- 
ing spouse could draw as much as 
$50 per month after reaching age 
65. 

A widow with children would 
be permitted to draw $75 per 
month plus $20 per child with a 
limit of $60 for more than two 
children. The total for one 
family would be $135 per month. 
The benefits to children would 
continue up to 18 years of age. 

Orphaned children could draw 
benefits of $50 per month each 
with a limit of $100 for members 
of one family. 

Benefits for a dependent parent 
would be $50 per month for one 
and $75, for two. Such a plan as the 
above has been in operation in 
the state of Ohio for several years, 
and it has been found satisfactory 
for the needs of the members of 
the teaching profession. 


Additional Benefits 


Additional benefits may be 


drawn by a member who has made 
additional 


deposits beyond the 


contributions required in the law. 
These additional deposits would 
not be matched by the employer 
(school district) but would ac. 
cumulate with interest to provide 
an additional retirement allow- 
ance for the member at retirement. 

The additional deposits would 
be subject to withdrawal at any 
time prior to retirement. In case 
of the death of the member, the 
additional deposits with interest 
would be paid to the designated 
beneficiary. 


Credit for Armed Services 

Membership service credit may 
be obtained by one who served in 
the armed forces during an emer- 
gency involving national defense 
by the member paying the contri- 
butions which he would have 
made had he been employed as a 
teacher in a district covered by the 
system. 


Disability Allowance 

Particular attention has _ been 
given to the revision of the dis- 
ability retirement provision. The 
change will provide that any mem- 
ber with 10 or more years of credit- 
able service and whose age is less 
than 65 who is totally and_per- 
manently disabled will be entitled 
to receive a permanent allowance. 
It will be based on the creditable 
service with the provision that the 
allowance will not be less than 30 
per cent of 1/12 of the annual 
salary rate used in determining the 
member’s contributions during the 
last full school year in which the 
member served. 

This means that if a member 
contributed on an annual salary ol 
as much as $4,000, he would be 
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assured of a disability retirement 
allow.nce of not less than $100 per 


mon! 


Return to System 

A provision which will permit 
a member who has’ withdrawn 
from the system to repay his con- 
tributions to the system along with 
intercst on those contributions and 
the member therefore be permit- 
ted to return to his status at the 
time of his withdrawal has been 
included. This would permit an 
individual who had taught in 
Missouri and had accepted em- 
ployment outside of our state to 
return at a later date and still not 
be penalized by the loss of the 
years of service he had rendered in 


Missouri. 


Prior Service Credit 

A means has been _ provided 
whereby teachers who served be- 
fore August 1, 1945, but did not 
serve during the period August 1, 
1945 to July 1, 1950, may qualify 
for prior service credit for years 
served in this state if they return 
to teaching in a district included 
in the retirement system. A mini- 
mum of seven years of service after 
the subsequent return will be re- 
quired before a member can quali- 
ly for prior service credit. 


Five Year Minimum 

Under the proposed changes, it 
will be necessary for a member to 
have five years of creditable service 
before being eligible for a retire- 
ment allowance. If a member is 
of retirement age and has less than 
five years of creditable service, he 
will be entitled to withdraw his 
contributions with interest. 

Benefits to those who have less 
than five years of creditable service 
are too small to be meaningful and 
yet are an added administrative 
expense to the system. Also, per- 
sons with less than five years of 
creditable service are usually not 
career teachers. 


Maximum Increased 


It is planned to increase the 
maximum..annual salary on which 
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Recommend dropping the honor roll 
in elementary, junior highschools 


Appraising the Honor Rolls 


COMMITTEE studying the 
A honor roll system in the 
Hannibal Public Schools last year 
recommended that the use of the 
honor roll in the elementary and 
junior highschools be eliminated 
and that a modified system be in- 
stituted in the senior highschools. 

The committee was appointed 
by E. T. Miller, superintendent 
of schools, to appraise the Hanni- 
bal school system’s published hon- 
or roll of all students with an “S” 
average or better in all elementary 
and secondary schools. 

The teachers disproved the use 
of the honor roll in the Hannibal 
schools. Some 98 per cent in the 
elementary schools and 59 per cent 
in the junior highschool disproved 
the system, while in the two senior 
highschools 63 per cent were for 
an honor roll. 

Twelve schools outside the Han- 
nibal school system were polled 
and results showed that the honor 
roll was used most at the senior 
highschool level. Nine of the 12 
schools questioned had honor rolls 
which were based on the “S” aver- 


age or variations thereof. 


contributions will be withheld 
from $3,000 to $4,800. The formu- 
la for determination of retirement 
payments will be changed so as to 
provide increased benefits up to 
$222 per month. 

The new formula will be simple 
and easy to apply. For each year 
of membership service the member 
will at retirement receive an al- 
lowance in the amount of 55 cents 
plus 114 per cent of the final aver- 
age salary. 

The final average salary may be 
based on the best 10 consecutive 
years rather than the last 10 as is 
true at the present. 

The new legislation would pro- 
vide that a member with 25 or 


Approximately 80 per cent of 
the parents of school age children 
questioned replied that they ap- 
proved of the honor roll system. 
The parents felt that it was an 
incentive to the children, while 
the biggest percentage of teachers 
felt the honor roll created bad at- 
titudes and was unfair to the stu- 


dents. 


Besides a recommendation to 
eliminate the honor roll in the 
elementary and junior highschools, 
the committee suggested an honor 
roll for the top 10 per cent of the 
senior highschool class. It recom- 
mended recognition of the honor 
be made in the final school year 


before graduation. 


Members of the committee were: 
Alice H. Turley, chairman, Senior 
Highschool; Allene K. Ashburne, 
Central School; Marion D. Powers, 
Douglass School; Helene B. North- 
cutt, Eugene Field School; Zelma 
C. Shelbourne, Mark Twain School; 
Trula _—_ Eddingfield; | Oakwood 
Schools; Margaret E. Davis, Petti- 
bone School; Mary M. Moller, Sto- 


well School. 


more years of creditable service at 
retirement may not receive less 
than $2 per year for each year of 
creditable service not to exceed 40 
years. This would mean a mini- 
mum of $80 per month in retire- 
ment benefits for an individual 
with 40 years service. 

A member with 35 years of 
creditable service will be permit- 
ted to retire without regard for 
age. 

The actuary for the retirement 
system, Nelson and Warren of St. 
Louis, has made the _ necessary 
studies to determine that all of 
the above added benefits can be 
made without increasing the con- 
tribution rate above the present 
4 per cent. 








Learning 


by Doing 


Third graders of Bethany 
School R-2 learn about 
Dutch people and customs 


by staging the operetta 
“A Little Bit of Holland” 





OLLAND may be far 
away from the third grade of Beth- 
any, Mo., but recently at the close 
of the operetta “A Little Bit of 
Holland” by Karin Sundeloff Ash- 
brand, all 60 boys and girls had 
the feeling of being a little better 
acquainted with far away friends. 

Room 
Shepard and Mrs. Juanita Clift and 
Mrs. Katherine 
music supervisor, worked together 


teachers, Mrs. Francis 


Ferguson, thet 


to produce the operetta which they 
feel provided entertainment for 
parents and the public and for 
other elementary school students. 
Ihe program culminated a unit ol 
study on Holland. 

Working materials for the pro- 
duction included library books, 
magazines such as Children’s Activ- 
National 
poems, pictures, and articles for 


ities and Geographic, 
display. 

Children read aloud, made indi- 
vidual reports on homes, work, and 
fun of Holland’s children. These 
reports were supplemented by pic- 
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by Mrs. Jaunita Clift 
and Mrs. Francis Shepard ce gs 


tures. Charts were made and dis 
played around the rooms to illus- 
trate certain facts about Holland. 
These were made in cursive writ 
ing. Friezes were painted including 
the cobblestone streets, windmills, 
dikes, boats, Dutch children, milk 
carts, flower gardens (tulip and 
hyacinth), and a nest of the storks. 
Songs, drills, and dances were a 
part of the music period. In art, 
caps and wooden shoes were made 
to be worn during the operetta. 
Three large windmills were also 
painted for stage decoration. Con- 
tainers for tulips were a part of 
the room decorations. 

During the actual rehearsal and 


staging of the operetta, we were 


is: SM Rr 








aware of characte 


development 


which brought out the traits of the 
individual and the group as a 
whole. 

1. Patience, courtesy and ‘co 
operation were required at every 
rehearsal. 

2. Punctuality, self-confidence, 
self-control, and a pleasing voice 
were essentials for the characters. 

3. Poise, carefulness, and de- 
pendability were needed by every 
individual as the curtain was 
pulled for the opening scene. 

The teachers felt that everv boy 
and girl had the feeling of belong 
ing to “a little bit of Holland” 
plus the fun of preparing for the 
entertainment. 
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SIA is most of the world and 
Ait people of Asia are most 
of the world’s people. It is five 
times as large as the United States 
and has nine times as many peo- 
ple. 

Now, Asia, a mighty continent, 
which for so many decades seemed 
mute, mysterious and almost re- 
mote to us, has suddenly become 
alive, terrifyingly alive. 

It is separated from Europe by 
only a name; from Africa only by 
the Suez Canal. Thus, it is no 
idle dream to imagine Asia’s pre- 
sent enmity (supported by Rus- 
sia) spreading across land masses 
of the world. As strong as we are, 
our civilization would be seriously 
threatened. 


Ihe white man’s Asian world is 
nothing more than the ghost ol 
what was once a great empire and 
in almost every land around the 
periphery of this continent there 
are men fighting the last stand of 
white man to retain the oil-rich 
deserts and the rice-covered plains. 


Asians Bewildered By Us 

Once the people of Asia were 
our friends—now they are bewil- 
dered by us. Ever since the Cru 
sades, and until the conclusion of 
World War II, the Asians looked 
to the United States as the guard 
ian of liberty. They felt America 
stood for freedom and peace. The 
word American acquired a_ radi 
ance never equalled by any other 
nationality. Russia did not come 
into the picture at this time. 

\t one time we were colonials— 
colonials of the country that held 
India; the country that had taken 
over the customs receipts, and had 
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Religious, Cultural, Educational Differences 
Hurt Our Relations in the East, But Our 
Insisting on Changing Tradition Hurts More 


Why Aren't the Asians 
Our Friends? 


fought wars to force the sale of 
opium upon China. The Americans 
had never done any of these 
things. We even had kept othe 
powers from dividing up China. 

With victory, however, the pic- 
ture changed. Now let us ask our- 
selves why the Asian is not our 
friend. Along the entire eastern 
seaboard of Asia the American is 
unwelcome. 

In the first place, the conduct 
of some of our soldiers is not too 
good in the eyes of the Asian. 
Drinking alone is somewhat re- 
pulsive. Although the Asian is 
accustomed to corruption, he does 
not expect us to exhibit such bad 
habits. He has always been quite 


idealistic about us. 


Are We Deceivers? 

In the second place the Asians 
sav we have deceived them. To the 
average Middle Easterner the 
United States was a silent partner 
to all diplomatic acts following 
World War Il. (The British and 
French are not ready to liquidate 
their empires). 

Nowhere is this feeling of fear 
more evident than in the case of 
Palestine. This has become a sym- 
bol of bad faith in international 
relations. ‘The United States has 
never made a move to enforce the 
original partition plan approved 
by the United Nations—nor to 
carry out resolutions regarding 
Arab 
seems that one of the main planks 


refugees. Futhermore, _ it 
in our foreign policy toward back- 
ward peoples is that the dollar will 
succeed where good will fails. 
“Man 
alone,” 
people rise up and give thanks for 


cannot live by _ bread 


nor can a deeply depraved 


by 3. 2. Phost 


tractors, modern plumbing, soit 
drinks and chewing gum. 

Religion is a crucial force and 
it is the key to a better understand- 
ing of the Asian mentality. Prime 
Minister Nehru gives us a clue 
to the underlying reason why we 
do not understand the Asian. He 
says we continue to make decisions 
affecting the lives of Asians with- 
out taking the mind of the Asian 
into account. 

It is obvious that our policy in 
Asia must command at least a 
majority of Asians if it is to be 


successful. 


Begin With Imperialism 

So let us begin with Western Im- 
perialism. To Asians the presence 
of any Western troops, howeve 
good may be their reasons for be- 
ing there, are suspected. Nearly all 
Asian countries have experienced 
imperialistic rule from the West. 
The Asians look upon this imper- 
ialism under three headings: (1) 
political (2) economic (3) cul- 
tural. 

For the first, the day is over. 
But the second is not so well recog 
nized. Unless this point is grasped, 
acceptance will not be understood. 
Informed Asian leaders fear that 
to accept financial aid is to place 
themselves under the direction of 
the Westerner. 

The cultural phase of imperial- 
ism is the least understood by Wes 
terners. It is nothing more than 
commercial control with cultural 
effects with no direct political con- 
trol. It is not that information 
about America is not wanted— 
what the Asian wants is not so 
much cultural pressure. When they 
take from us, they want to choose 








what they want. The contempo- 
rary mind of Asia has set itself 
the task of reviving her own cul- 
tural traditions and then ingraft- 
ing from the West those things 
that will lift the standards of liv- 
ing for the masses. Hence the im- 
portant question that arises for 
Asia is which West—the democrat- 
ic or the Marxist-Socialistic? 

In this resurgence of Asian cul- 
ture, the Communists seem to have 
the advantage. Communists say to 
the Asian: “We need you, you 
yourself, right now.” In contrast 
to that: 
American side if you were an 
Asian. There isn’t 
join.” All Russian propaganda is 


se 


You couldn’t join the 
anything to 


directed at national 


oriental pride. 


hope and 


Counter Propaganda Needed 

The West should counteract this 
Russian propaganda. We should 
say: “We need you and you need 
us. First, because we are all citi- 
zens on the same planet. Second, 
we need Asia’s raw materials and 
you need to learn our secret of 
making wealth.” 

So far in speaking of Asia we 
have included both the Near East 
and the Far East. It will be neces- 
sary to separate the two in order 
to understand them. 

The mentality of the Middle 
East comes from the prophet, Mo- 
hammed, and takes in a solid belt 
west of Pakistan across Africa to 
the Moroccan shores on the At- 
lantic, plus millions in the East 
Indies. 

These 
Mohammed, back to our days of 


peoples cry, “Back to 


glory,’— proclaiming their will 
for spiritual strength and national 
unity. This is sure to ring through 
Asiatic politics loudly for the next 
50 years. In this tumultuous up- 
heaval Christianity seems to be 
on the retreat. As the Middle East- 
erner would say, “We are a demo- 
cracy in which most of the people 
happen to be Moslem—and we 
are determined to remain Moslems. 
For generations you Christian 
countries have sent us missionaries 
to convert us. We do not want that 
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kind of theocracy. We want to be 
left alone to develop our own kind 
of nationalism.” 


Many Basic Differences 

To the Moslem the separation 
of church and state as practiced by 
protestant Christianity is the rank- 
est heresy, resulting in the forceful 
conduct of international relations 
uncontrolled by religious or ethical 
principles. 

Another essential difference be- 
tween the Christian and Islam re- 
ligions is the military. To Islam 
the identification of this phase is 
necessary. It is another proof of 
the greatness of God. He is every- 
where and in all things. 

Still another 
their conception of 


characteristic is 
religion as 
passion with a repetition that im- 
presses the Christian as monoto- 
nous. “There is no God but God.” 
The Messiah Jesus is but the 
apostle of God. “Believe then in 
God and his apostles and say not 
three. God is only one God.” Un- 
reservedly a monotheistic religion. 
Their mosques show this—no im- 
ages, idols or symbols. 


Concepts Foreign to Ours 

The Far Easterner’s concept of 
the Divine is totally foreign to 
the Middle Easterner and Wester- 
ner’s mentality. To grasp the dif- 
ference let us analyze this concept. 

First, let us take a look at the 
sky and recall what we see in a 
twenty-four hour period. We will 
begin with that part of the day 
just before dawn. This is when the 
Far Easterner begins the day. We 
see first an all-embracing  black- 
ness then it thins out thinner and 
thinner until a_ bright yellow 
curved shape appears. This curved 
shape becomes larger and larger 
until it takes the form of a large 
yellow sphere. Then we see an all- 
embracing brightness. This we call 
the light of day and when this 
sphere is at its brightest men call 
the event noon. Then the bright- 
ness grows thinner. Finally comes 
dusk and the final disappearance 
of the yellow sphere. Again there 
is an all-embracing darkness. 





This cyclical sequence goes on 
and on. It never ceases, this se. 
quence of night and day, from 
darkness to brightness and _ then 
back to darkness. 

Then man looked at man. He 
saw the growth of middle age, the 
autumn of life. He also saw the 
cycle pick up again in the next 
generation. Cycles, he said are 
everywhere. Thus, we see one of 
the basic beliefs about man in the 
Orient—the cyclical theory. 


Contributes to Corruption 

This fact explains why both cows 
and priests indifferently — walk, 
squat and meditate unpurturbed 
amidst the dirt and filth in the 
temples and on the streets of 
India. According to the cyclical 
theory, the Far Eastern mentality 
reasons that since everything runs 
in a cycle coming back now to what 
and where it was, what is the 
use of trying to change the present 
state of affairs? They want tomor- 
row to become today. Christian 
missionaries tell us that as long as 
the Asian believes in the cyclical 
theory of time there will be no 
end to corruption in the handling 
of Western reforms. 

Certainly no mentality is more 
completely western and foreign to 
the traditional Asian mind than 
the Marxist Communist with its 
uncompromising determinate of 
man. That leads us to wonder 
why democratic liberalism failed 
in China under Chiang Kaishek. 

Here are the major reasons why. 
First, the Communist gives great 
attention to understanding any cul- 
ture they hope eventually to take 
over. They put themselves on the 
side of the resurgence of the cul- 
tural beliefs instead of forcing 
foreign ideas as previous imperial- 
isms have done. 

What the Asian wants to do is 
to revive ancient culture and add 
those phases of Western culture 
he feels will raise the masses. 
This the Communist recognizes. 
For instance, when the Reds took 


over Peking, their parades thrilled 


(See Asians Page 31) 
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Can We Increase 
Teaching Prestige 


Profession can provide exciting challenge 
but does not furnish the attraction of 
unmistakable life-time ambitions 


EMBERS of the teaching 
M profession cannot become 
enthusiastic about a_ profession 
that lacks public esteem, that can- 
not lure into its fold the most 
highly-endowed young people _ be- 
cause of the heart warming, the ex- 
citing challenge of the job it has 
to do; that cannot furnish the at- 
traction of unmistakeable life-time 
ambitions. 

The teaching profession lacks 
prestige. It is a profession that is 
at once tired and confused, eager- 
eyed and hopeful, apathetic and 
disillusioned. I should like to come 
to grips with some basic and some- 
times unpleasant realities concern- 
ing the problem of prestige and the 
teaching profession. 

I believe the lack of prestige we 
suffer is due to the following 


causes: 


No Responsibility Taken 

(1) Teachers individually and as 
groups take no responsibility for 
professional proficiency and that 
operates against us. The organized 
profession has urged improvement 
of its educational services, but 
teachers have been reluctant to 
take positive positions and assume 
responsibility for the professional 
proficiency for which they long. 


This article is a digest of an address 
given by Miss M. Margaret Stroh, 
national executive secretary of the 
Delta Kappa Gamma Society, at the 
National Conference on Evaluating 
Progress and Charting the Future of 
Teacher Education. The conference 
was held in June at Western Michigan 
College of Education, Kalamazoo. 


by M. Margaret Stroh* 


I know of nothing else that 
would bring greater returns than 
the insistence of individual teach- 
ers and small groups of the profes- 
sion upon the maintenance of high 
standards of professional service; 
upon the selection and the prepar- 
ation of all candidates who give 
reasonable assurance of personal 
and social competence. The mem- 
bers of the profession should by 
this time be ready to insist that 
only institutions that have ad- 
equate human and physical re- 
sources and that are seriously as- 
suming the professional task of 
selecting teachers should be ap- 
proved by the teaching profession. 

It is logical too that the mem- 
bers of the teaching profession 
should demand reasonable work- 
ing conditions and insist upon rea- 
sonable educational programs that 
insure reasonable service to all the 
children of all people. 

(2) We are still in frontier stages 
in learning how to work with other 
people outside the profession. This 
militates against our stature. 


Teachers Somewhat Remote 

(3) We are not educating teach- 
ers for the world in which we live. 
There is still a curious detachment 
about teachers and about the stu- 
dents they are preparing to teach. 
They are still a somewhat clois- 
tered group, rather remote from 
the momentous cross-currents that 
are affecting human destiny. 

(4) Teachers are not coming to 
grips with social and economic 
realities. 
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(5) Groups and organizations of 
teachers rarely give much attention 
in their meetings to the giant soci- 
ological, anthropological, and geo- 
political questions which are affect- 
ing human destiny at this moment. 

(6) The lacks 
tige, too, because people have come 
to expect its members to perform 


profession pres- 


the most impossible assignments. 
(7) We continue to draw anal- 


ogies between teaching and_ the 
medical and legal professions, al- 
ways to the disparagement of our 
own. I maintain that there can be 
no analogy with these professions 
because there are no basic like- 
nesses except that we deal with hu- 
man beings. Is it not high time 
that we develop some professional 
standards of our own that will 


command public respect? 


Salaries Are Inadequate 
(8) Well-qualified, 
cannot 


per sonable 


young people afford to 
teach because of the completely 
inadequate salaries. Our 


people furthermore cannot afford 


young 


to teach because of working condi- 
tions that make exhausted hags of 
young bouyant women who, at the 
end of a week, feel only sterility and 
disappointment in what they had 
expected would be an exciting, a 
rewarding profession. 

Our highly-endowed young peo- 
ple cannot afford to teach because 
of the unreasonable demands that 
are made upon them by all kinds 
of extra-curricular activities, all 
kinds of conferences, all kinds of 
exacting requirements that prevent 
the kind of 
human beings they want to be. 


them from being 


(g) ‘Teachers are not clearly 
enough identified with their pro- 
fessional organizations and do not 
utilize their services. In  conse- 
quence, because only a portion of 
the latent energies and professional 
interests of the members are util- 
ized, our professionaal organiza- 
tions suffer correspondingly and 
never command the respect they 


deserve. 
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Opportunities Limited 


(10) There are still not too 
many administrative set-ups the 
country over where there is what 
Carrol Reed once called a “climate 
of opportunity.” ‘There is no op- 
portunity for individual initiative, 
for creative flowering, for coopera- 
tive effort. 

(11) There is still no public 
perception, despite the 500 citizens’ 
committees that are in existence, 
even among the supposedly enlight- 
ened of the gigantic proportions 
of the teacher’s job. 

We hardly need the testimony 
of some 1,600 students who rated 
18 selected occupations ranging 
from physician to bootblack in the 
order of public esteem. There seem- 
ed to be little evidence that teach- 
ing was ratcc by any of the stu- 
dents as having any degree of pres- 
tige comparable tc other profes- 
sions. 

(12) Another factor that oper- 
ates against the attainment of pres- 
tige is the fact that thousands of 
teachers of the country over are 
working in the most impossible 
schoolroom situations, eating in- 
adequate and balanced 
food, and enjoying few or no rec- 


poorly 


reational or cultural facilities. 

These things have not become a 
matter of great concern to the or- 
ganized profession. We have given 
most of our attention, as far as 
teacher welfare is concerned, to 
salaries, tenure, retirement pro- 
visions, size of classes, and to the 
inadequacy of school plants. 

(13) We lack prestige because 
teachers themselves—many of them 
at least—have no self-respect. For 


too long 


g, members of the profession 


—many of them—have thought 
themselves to be the butt of ridi- 
cule and martyrs to society’s de- 
mands. We teachers have no pride 
in the institutions in which we have 


received our professional educa- 


tion. 

(14) The fact that teachers be- 
come too much engrossed with 
pressing, immediate, and some- 


times inconsequential problems of 
the moment and lose the long view 





is another deterrent to the attain. 
ment of public esteem. 

(15) As a profession, we lack 
prestige because too few people 
belong to the hierarchy that de. 
cides issues and that undertakes to 
effect reforms. Surely the time js 
upon us when we should be reach- 
ing out and gathering in all the 
potential talent and vision and or- 
ganizing ability that we see on the 
horizon. 

These are some of the inexorable 
facts which militate against the at 
tainment of the public esteem 
which we covet. | could multiply 
them. Practically all of these obser- 
vations are based on recent experi- 
ences. It is significant to me that 
when I asked a number of mem- 
bers of the profession, “How can 
we achieve greater prestige for the 
profession?” not one said that we 


had any degree of public esteem. 


We Are Improving 

Efforts in the past 25 years to 
improve the lot of the teacher, de- 
spite all the blocks to progress 
which we have cited and many 
others not named, have been im- 
pressive. As Laura Zirbes says, 
“Teacher education is stirring.”” We 
have come a long way. 

We are sure that there is a wide 
and genuine concern about the 
general education of teachers; 
about the need for emphasis on the 
learning and the development ol 
children. We are aware that there 
is increasing recognition of the 
teacher’s need for insight into the 
problems of inter-cultural relations, 
personai adjustment, guidance, and 
mental health. We have some evi- 
dence in the pre-professional edu- 
cation of teacliers of many new re- 
quirements. 

We rejoice that there is an in- 
creasing number of teachers that 
are more and more concerned with 
life’s social problems and more in- 
terested in democratic values. 

The regrettable facts that I have 
cited above, however, still remain. 
Pre-service education is still sadly 
deficient; there is far too much in- 
ertia in the profession; there is far 
too little dynamic leadership. 
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SECRETARY'S PAGE 


Amendment No. 2 
je Amendment was adopted by a major- 


ity of 238,548 and carried in 89 counties. 
Tliis is a source of satisfaction and indicative 
of the fruits of professional solidarity. The 
Association financed and directed state activity 
on its behalf. | 

Reliable legal opinion indicates that the 
Amendment is self enforcing. The constitu- 
tion now states specifically that the school dis- 
trict can vote bonds up to 10% of the assessed 
valuation and that they must be paid off in not 
more than twenty years. 

Even though enabling legislation be not re- 
quired, the Legislative Committee considers it 
the part of wisdom for many obvious reasons to 
bring existing statutes into line with Amend- 
ment No. 2 and legislation will be introduced 
to this effect. 


Sidelights 


It is estimated that 18,000 persons attended 
the largest state meeting in history in Kansas 
City. Plans are already under way looking to- 
ward another successful one in St. Louis, No- 
vember 4-6, 1953. 

The passage of the proposed retirement bill 
would make our state system one of the best in 
every respect. It has been prepared with the 
highest degree of cooperation between the 
Board of Trustees and Actuaries of the retire- 
ment system and the Legislative Committee of 
the Association. Its support should be univer- 
sal. especially since according to Actuaries the 
improvements can be made with no increase 
in the contribution rate. 

The Bunker Hill Committee met on Decem- 
ber 7, to consider, among other things, improve- 
ments at the Resort for next season. 

The Executive Committee meets on January 
10. The major item of business is the appoint- 
ment of committee members. It is suggested 
that the membership feel free to pass on to 
Committee Chairmen the benefit of their think- 
ing at any time. Suggestions are appreciated. 

It might be pointed out that the school chil- 
dren coverage program is being operated with- 
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out profit to anyone and that it is being made 
available only as a service to schools and par 
ticularly the children. 

Sixty-one counties have reported 100°, en- 
rollment in the Association. Many more lack 
only one or two and will reach the goal at an 
early date. 

The objective is every teacher a member ol 
local, state, and national organizations. 

The new conversion plan for the group life 
program enhances considerably its desirability. 


Constitution 


The proposed amendments to the Associa- 
tion’s Constitution, as reported in the Septem- 
ber issue, were adopted by the Assembly of 
Delegates in Kansas City without change. This 
speaks well for the Committee on Constitu- 
tional Revision. To them credit is due. The 
changes improve greatly the arrangement and 
wording. Brought up to date are provisions 
with respect to community associations and 
other areas. 


It is interesting to note that the Constitution 
organizing the Association was adopted in 1856. 
In 1866 the name was changed and the organi- 
zation incorporated. An amendment in 1899 
created an Executive Committee of seven mem- 
bers. A secretary was provided for in 1909, 
and made a full-time position in 1914. The 
Legislative Committee was included in 1914. 
An Assembly of Delegates was established in 
1919, and provision made for publication of an 
official organ. The number of elective mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee was made 
equal to the number of Association Districts in 
1936, with the President and First Vice-Presi- 
dent ex-officio members. —The Committee on 
Policies and Plans was initiated at the same 
time and arrangement made for the First Vice- 
President to succeed to the Presidency. Space 
does not permit a listing of numerous other 
developments. 

The Constitution has been reprinted since 
the Kansas City Meeting and up-to-date copies 
are available on request. 


on 





Contented Clayton school campers before YE BLUE BOARE INN, dining hall at Camp Sher- 
wood Forest, Cuivre River State Park. Sixth and seventh grade children—a few eighth graders 
came along—liked camping so much that they wanted the experience to be extended beyond the 


one week which they spent away from their regular classrooms. 


id) 


Optimism ms high, 


Open air sketching on a convenient- } 
are getting ady fo 


you get rid of those burrs.” ly low penthouse. 


Time out for lunch and rest on a “Hold still, Rover. We'll help 


trip to the farm. 
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HERWOOD Forest Camp in 
Sccuivre River State Park provid- 
ed exciting learning experiences 













































for almost 200 Clayton sixth and 
seventh graders last May. Children 
from the Bellevue and De Mun 
schools were first, followed by 
campers from Maryland and Mer- 
amec. Each camp lasted a week. 

his was educational camping. 
The children learned in a natural 
setting the things they could learn 
better there than in the classroom. 
Teachers and children planned 
the camping experience together. 
Committees really worked. Many 
children earned and saved $22.00, 
the cost of the week at camp. 

Each classroom teacher went 
with her group. The principal 
was there, too, with a_ physical 
education teacher and the school 
nurse. Specialists dropped in on 
schedule: an extension agent, a 
state forester, and a state geologist. 
The venture in educational camp- 
ing relied exclusively on adult 
supervision. 

Varied activities in the park 
and bus trips to Troy and _ sur- 
rounding farms made nature and 
the community come alive. Child- 
ren took over in the evening, with 
sketches, plays, and square dances. 
Parents came a-visiting one even- 
ing and liked what they saw. 
Bunk-time was early and the din- 
ing hall—with seconds!—was tops. 

The children said they figured 
things out for themselves and let 
their imaginations go to work. 

This year? More Clayton camp- 
ing, of course! 


m runs high, at least when you 
ing fady for a fishing trip. 


School work meant more on trips to near- 
by farms. Here we test soil. 
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au 


Moat me? 





A lesson in nature’s classroom; we learn how a good 
pond got that way. 





“Tell us, Mr. County Agent, will this calf make a 
good dairy cow?” 





Children presented evening programs. “The Family 
Album” was good for laughs. 





Conservation ponds have a beauty and a usefulness 
all their own. 


Teachers enjoyed camping, too. Who wouldn’t, in such 
sylvan surroundings? 
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by Donald Ray Miller 


HUS did Horace Mann char- 
gy peo those who attacked 
hisi843 report to the State Board 
of Education in Massachusetts. In 
this report, Mann described and 
praised educational systems abroad, 
particularly that of Prussia, which 
he had observed in a recent visit 
to Europe. The effect of the re- 
port was to place Boston schools 
and schoolmasters on the _ de- 
fensive. 

Mann’s enthusiasm for _ the 
teachers and teaching methods of 
schools 


Prussian naturally — dis- 


turbed his Massachusetts  col- 
leagues. The critics voiced their 
opinion of the educational re- 
former in a_ series of printed 
attacks. ‘The quotation above il- 
lustrates the basic assumption in 
the structure of Mann’s defense of 


his position. 


What happened to the owls? 
Well, in this instance, they were 
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“There Are Owls, who to adapt 
the world to their own eyes, would always 
keep the sun from rising” 


“shooed” away, for the public- 
spirited citizens of Massachusetts, 
sensing the correctness of Mann's 
views, rallied to the support of the 
report and soon raised a sum ol 
money to aid in initiating im- 


provements, 


The Owls Are Back 


But the owls, or the condition 
of “owlness,” came back. From 
1843, as well as before, to 19532, 
the advocates of better public 
schools have been stymied in every 
community by the owls, men and 
women who have little educational 
vision, citizens who, as one write} 
puts it, want to make the actual 
synonymous with the ideal or, 
who, like the world which Candide 
knew, accept the present as_ the 
best of all possible conditions. 

And now comes the report oi 
the Missouri Citizens Commission 
for the Study of Education, Sep- 
tember, 1952. 

The report, resulting from two 
years of comprehensive examin- 
ation of Missouri’s educational 
facilities by a committee of re 
sponsible lay citizens, looks with 
a critical eye at the efforts of our 
state to educate its youth. With 
reference to the standards of othe 
States, the report employs terms, 
such as “insufficiently qualified 
teachers,” “obsolete school build- 
ings,’ “poorly organized school 
districts,” and “inadequate and 
complicated finance _ structure,” 
which easily could act as calls to 
battle for the owls among us who 
consider our schools thoroughly 
adequate. 

Recommendations by the Com- 
mission may prove singularly ir- 
ritating to those owls who think 
any report with so many proposed 
changes or revisions totally Uto- 
pian, impossible of execution, and, 


if even attempted, ruinous to ow 


state and local financial resources. 


There May Be Opposition 


How will Missourians receive 
the report? Are we all agreed on 
the need for vital educational im- 
provements throughout the state, 
or will there be those who cannot 
see “eye to eye” with us? Probably, 
as Mann would say it, there will 
be “owls.” 

This is not an effort to pre-judge 
any who may oppose conscien- 
tiously our attempts to implement 
the work suggested in the report; 
it is rather an anticipation that 
some will oppose these efforts. 

Neither is this an attempt to 
characterize, disparagingly, any 
who may raise honest objections 
or questions to the fight for bette 
schools in Missouri. It simply 
points out that, in all probability, 
there will be deliberate move- 
ments throughout the state to 
weaken or completely repudiate 
the work of the Commission when 
we begin the actual work in the 
General Assembly and_ in_ local 
communities of revising and_ re- 
building our educational system. 


We Need to Understand 


We need to recognize that there 
are citizens who believe’ our 
schools are adequate and without 
need of change or improvement. 
Also, we need to be aware that 
there are some in Missouri who, 
by virtue of special and _ private 
interests, stand opposed to any 
public program that involves 
financial expenditure. 

Calling our opponents “‘reaction- 
aries,” ‘dead-weights,” or even 
“owls” will prove less effective in 
the long, hard struggle ahead than 
an intelligent understanding ol 
the causes of the opposition. 
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Helpthem 
~ Undexstand 
about Polio 


Reliable materials that teachers may 
adapt to the science or health 
curriculums have been prepared 
for distribution 
P. an Ta last five years of polio 
a epidemics have brought home 
TA» ~y to ee teacher the need for in- 


struction about this disease. Anx 


¢ >_ — 
\ ae ious parents want to know what 


the schools think about polio, and 





youngsters themselves demand in 





Scientists investigating methods of growing polio virus in 


>= ~~-* ation. . ‘dt » interest : ; a > 

ms corm — \dded to the interes test-tubes. An illustration from “Poliomyelitis— 
loh always stimulated by the March of A Source Book for Highschool Students.” 
onnny : ‘ : . 

. y Dimes, recent reports of scientific 


advances raise all sorts of questions. lo help teachers answer them, the 


National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis offers carefully tested materials 


which may be adapted to the science or health curriculum. 


*Poliomyelitis—A Source Book for Highschool Students,” 
for each student in high school science or health classes, and with each 
class supply, a “Teacher's Guide.” Visual aids include a chart showing 
the action of polio virus on nerve cells, and a filmstrip in color, “Facts 
Fighting Fears,” which may be borrowed or purchased for $2.00. Write 
for publications 11, 12, 124A and 12B. If you want to borrow the filmstrip 


is available 




















PUBLIC HEALTH MEASURES HAVE ALMOST WIPED 
OUT SOME SERIOUS COMMUNICABLE DISEASES 
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(12A), be sure to state prelerred 
dates. 

For the first and second grades, 
the National Foundation has 
developed a filmstrip, “Johnny.” 
With appealing stick drawings and 
bright color, it tells the story of a 
little boy who got polio and re- 
covered. Its purpose is to help 
reduce the fear associated with 
polio and with going to the hospi- 
tal. Teachers who have used this 
filmstrip for little children feel 
that it accomplishes that end. It 
may be borrowed for a_ limited 
time or purchased tor $1.00. Write 
for filmstrip 18. You will receive 
with it a booklet and guide for its 
use. 

Because many teachers ask fon 
radio materials, the National 
Foundation prepared “A School 
Radio Project,” which may _ be 
used for a school radio station o1 
public address system. 

All of these materials are free 
and may be secured by writing 
The Division of Public Education, 
the National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis, 120 Broadway, 


New York 5, New York. 
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Ltems of [nterest 





Mary Lou Snider, formerly a teacher 
in the Higginsville highschool, is now 
teaching commerce in the Raytown 
highschool. 


Donald C. Dean is the new principal 
of the North Platte highschool. Dean, 
who is a graduate of Central Missouri 
State College, has served at the Cam- 
den Point highschool for the past 
seven years. 


John A. Rauh, superintendent of 
Union Public Schools, reports four 
classrooms and a modern cafeteria 
have been added to the school plant in 
this community. A new heating sys- 
tem also has been installed in the 
highschool building. 


Mrs. Twila Ve't, teacher in the 
Parkville highschool last year, is now 
employed as a teacher of junior Eng- 
lish in the Raytown highschool and 
she also teaches three sections of 
eighth grade English in this system. 


Melva Losh, teacher in the Lebanon 
school system last year, is now em- 
ployed as the fourth grade teacher at 
Clever. 


Edgar Van Fleet, a graduate of the 
University of Kansas City, is teaching 
eighth grade social studies in the Ray- 
town elementary system. 


Loren J. D. Murray, superintendent 
Clever public schools, reports that this 
faculty belongs 100 per cent to the 
National Education Association for the 
eighth consecutive year. 


Guy Burton, a graduate of Kirks- 
ville State Teachers College last No- 
vember with a major in physical edu- 
cation and minors in business and his- 
tory, is now teaching in the Shelby- 
ville highschool. 


Deivere Cockrell, teacher of the 
eighth grade at Nevada, is the new 
principal of the Hazel Grove school 
in Reorganized District 7 of Jackson 
County. 


Marian Demand, teacher of music in 
the Blue Springs highschool for the 
past four years, is now assisting J. R. 
Huckstep as music teacher in the Ray- 
town highschool. 


Verdys Taylor, who formerly taught 
at Golden City for nine years, is now 
employed as principal of Mason School 
in Reorganized District 7 of Jackson 
County. 


Homer Kempfer, a former Missour- 
ian and recently with the U. S. Office 
of Education, has resigned the position 
to become Executive Director of the 
National Home Study Council in 
Washington, D. C. 
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Frank J. Lauderdale, a graduate of 
the University of Missouri, and a 
teacher in the schools of southeast 
Missouri for several years, was re- 
cently appointed chairman of the De- 
partment of Business Administration, 
Stephen F. Austin State College, Na- 
cogdoches, Tex. 


Mrs. Bertha Morris, who formerly 
taught at Greenfield, is now teaching 
seventh grade science and mathematics 
in the Raytown system. 


Mrs. Nelle Keen has returned to 
Weston, Mo., to resume teaching du 
ties. Mrs. Keen received a_ severe 
spinal injury just before school started 
in September and was confined to a 
hospital in Hutchinson, Kan. During 
her absence, Mrs. Marvin Platz taught 
the first grade at Weston. 


Phyllis Ann Phill'ps, of Stanberry, 
is the new teacher of music in the 
Union Star public schools. 


Henry C. Yowell, a graduate of 
Northeast Missouri State College and 
an accountant for the past eight years, 
is now teaching seventh grade mathe- 
matics in Raytown. 


Norval D. Hazelbaker, superinten- 
dent of Mt. Grove public schools, has 
completed all the requirements for a 
doctoral degree at the University of 
Arkansas. 

The degree will be conferred upon 
him at the mid-year commencement, 
Jan. 31. 

Eva Mae Luhrs, whose home is at 
Rockport, is teaching spelling and 
physical education in the Union Star 
elementary school. 


Dorothy Mitchell, a teacher at Bon- 
ner Springs, Kan., last year, is now 
teaching seventh grade art in the Ray- 
town elementary schools. She has a 
Masters Degree in art from the col- 
lege at Greeley, Colo. 


Mildred Dodson, former teacher in 
Holt County, has been elected by the 
Union Star board of education to 
teach the fifth and sixth grades. 


Nellie Cunningham, Latin teacher at 
Soldan-Blewett, retired recently after 
many years of faithful and generous 
service. 


June. Walsh, Kirkwood English 
teacher, has received a Ford Founda- 
tion Scholarship for 1952-53 to study 
aviation education at the University 
of Illinois. Miss Walsh commutes 
weekends in her private plane. 


George E. Allred, of St. Charles, was 
recently employed to teach one section 
of the seventh erade in the \W arrenton 
junior highschool. He replaces Mrs 
Kred Petersmeyer who had been em- 
ployed as a substitute. 


Walter Hall has been elected by the 
Mexico board of education as assistant 
principal and industrial arts instructor 
at the Hardin junior highschool. Fol- 
lowing his graduation at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri he entered the Navy 
in June, 1951, and was stationed at 
Pearl Harbor until July, 1952. 


Paul Fransham, superintendent of 
Louisburg public schools, reports that 
members of the highschool agriculture 
classes are dehorning cattle using the 
special rubber process known as the 
bloodless method. The class is also 
testing soil for acidity and phosphates 


E. B. Daniels, superintendent of Dis- 
trict R-3 Platte County, has announced 
that the $95,000 in bonds voted last 
summer by the patrons of the district 
will be used in the near future in the 
construction of a new _ elementary 
building that is to be completed before 
school starts next September. 

The building will be a “Maximlite” 
structure with the main portion of the 
outside wall consisting of light direc- 
tional glass blocks. 


A. L. Bates, principal at Wardell 
Highschool, has resigned to accept the 
superintendency at Risco. 


P. L. Archibald, has been named by 
the Wardell board of education to 
succeed Bates as principal of the War- 
dell highschool. 


Dale Mitchell, vocational agriculture 
instructor, St. Charles County Reor- 
ganized District 3 at Weldon Springs, 
has resigned to accept a position with 
the U. S. Soil Conservation Service at 
Richmond, Mo. 


Robert E. Phelps, vocational agricul- 
ture instructor in the St. Charles pub- 
lic schools, has resigned to accept a 
position with the Allied Mills, Inc. 


Mrs. Ellen Buffington, teacher in the 
Mexico public school system, resigned 
her position effective Jan. 1. Miss Anna 
Margaret Griffin has been elected by 
the board of education to replace her. 


S. G. Welch, superintendent, Chil- 
howee public schools, has announced 
that the board of education has under 
consideration for construction a build- 
ing addition. The improvements would 
include gymnasium; primary unit, sew- 
age disposal, toilets and lockers. 
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F. |. Webb, superintendent, Windsor 
Public Schools, has revealed that this 
schoo! district has under construction 
a nev. vocational agriculture building. 
This will cost $69,500 when completed 
for u next September. 


Franc L. McCluer, president of Lin- 
denwood College, St. Charles, has been 
named to the Educational Policies 
Commission of the NEA and _ the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators for a 4-year term begin- 
ning January 1, 1953. 


Norval P. Schaefer, superintendent, 
Fredericktown Public Schools, has an- 
nounced that this system opened a new 
cafeteria Dec. 8. The building was con- 
structed of red wall tile, plastered in- 
terior walls, with the ceiling covered 
with accoustical tile. 


John L. Bracken, superintendent, 
Clayton Schools, has been appointed 
by the N.E.A. executive committee to 
represent the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards of the NEA on the 21 mem- 
ber council of the new agency known 
as the National Council for Accredita- 
tion of Teacher Educaton. The term 
will expire in 1955. 


Mrs. Carrol Keitley, vocational 
home economics teacher at Wellsville, 
recently won a free set of World Book 
Encyclopedia in a drawing held at the 
November convention of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association. More than 
1,500 teachers registered for the draw- 
ing. 


Dr. Marvin Shamberger, of the As- 
sociation staff, conducted the drawing 
which was witnessed by Paul Mar- 
shall, principal of Central Highschool 
in Kansas City, and Mrs. D. C. Rucker, 
wife of Dr. D. C. Rucker of Spring- 
field. 


NEW LONDON VOTES 
BOND ISSUE 


The reorganized district surrounding 
New London area recently voted $115,- 
000 in bonds to be used for the purpose 
of erecting a new elementary school 
and furnishing it with equipment. The 
bond issue carried by a vote of more 
than 3% to 1. It is expected that the 
building will be ready for use by next 
September. 


338 DISTRICTS REORGANIZE 
IN VERNON COUNTY 


Voting in Vernon County in Octo- 
ber consolidated 33 school districts 
into three. New districts are: Reorgan- 
ized District 5, combining Nevada, 
Mo., Milo, and 17 rural districts; Re- 
organized District 7, combining the 
Bronaugh district with the Gill School 
district; and Reorganized District 8, 
combining Sheldon and 10 rural dis- 
tricts. 

One other proposed redistricting 
was defeated, according to Herbert 
Cooper, county superintendent. 
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The Advantages of Heywood-Wakefield School Furniture Have Been 
Proved in Classrooms—from Kindergarten Through College. 


Educators and school officials from coast to coast have found 
Heywood-Wakefield furniture a sound choice. It withstands long 
years of continuous use (and frequent abuse) because its tubular steel 
framing is welded into an integral and virtual damage-proof unit. 
Equally important is the absence of special gadgets to become out of 
adjustment. 


One of the most welcome advantages of Heywood-Wakefield 
furniture is its adaptability. It is light and sturdy and can be moved 
about, grouped and regrouped to meet the needs of each class or 
period. Shown above is a Heywood-Wakefield classroom equipped 
with § 501 LL units. 


THE UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Superior School Supply Company 
1917 Main Street, Kansas City, Missouri 


eut out and mail 








| | 
| THE UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY | 
| Superior School Supply Company | 
1917 Main Street, Kansas City, Missouri 
| Gentlemen: | 
| Please send us your descriptive catalog of Heywood-Wakefield Tubular Steel | 
| School Furniture. | 
| | 
| We are planning a new building | 
| We are replacing old furniture | 
| | 
| | 
| NR ik ca cee snsiewaiennthss canes ssccendannndscsunaiidaskanesdkeseasececete | 
| | 
| I ashe tcdendasetniceictetncantebaaeenauebnkeddnawntehesbeasosniepiasias | 
l | 
| RE, obo nucncwdeded ce bukeekh hens obs baN deeds soe neseddesedeedeseeuseoaves | 
| | 
iehiciniensedetiimeunbans sci iliac ceili wehtmanebtineen anual 
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100% Membership in NEA 


The following systems have enrolled 
their faculties 100 per cent in the Na- 
tional Education Association this year. 
Some of these have been on the NEA 
honor roll for many years. The year 
when they began this perfect record is 
indicated. 

‘he information which follows was 
furnished by the National Education 
Association and includes members en- 
rolled and reported as of Dec. 1, 1952. 


School Superintendent 
Affton (1950) —..........Chas. J. Mesnier 
PUG CTS) ovcecsisesccesnss O. W. Brown 
Ash Grove (1948) .Victor Lowe 
Aurora (1946) asqhciiexenmess py Een Sey 


Berkeley (1947) Theo. L. Holman 
Bolivar (1947) Ray Wood 
Bonne Terre (1948) Howard M. Terry 
Boonville (1931) _......M. M. Pettigrew 


Brentwood (1946) ...B. Geo. Saltzman 
Cabool (1943) . D. A. Ferguson 
Cairo (1952) _. ; Carl Luse 


Chaffee (1949) 
Charleston (1952) 
Clayton (1924) 


Fred Lewallen 


J. H. Marshall 


John L. Bracken 


Clever (1948) .. Loren J. D. Murray 
Clinton (1952) . George D. Heltzell 
Cooter (1951) . J. E. Godwin 


Crane (1948) . Lee DeWitt 
El Dorado Sp’gs (1952) N. Earl Walker 


Farmington (1948) . C. R. Bell 
Ferguson (1948) V. C. McCluer 
Festus (1951) Ralph B. Tynes 
Fulton (1946) . Walter E. Evans 
Greenfield (1951) . E. J. Roseman 
Hancock (1952) James Lindhurst 
Hannibal (1951) .E. T. Miller 
Hillsboro (1949) James R. Vineyard 
Holland (1951) L. N. Kinder 


House Springs (1951) 
Ms OTS R. R. Gruetzemacher 


Houston (1952) ..... .....---J. B. Mitchell 
Independence (1951) ....... L. G. Keith 
Ironton (1946) _....0.......H. E. Grayum 
Jackson (1950)... R. O. Hawkins 
Jefferson City (1946) Alva L. Crow 


mahoka (1950) ..........-.....0... Orlo Smith 
Kennett (1949) ...H. Byron Masterson 
Kirkwood (1937) Floyd Hendricks 
Ladue (1939) _... Ivan C. Nicholas 
Lamar (1948) ....... .T. R. Windes 
Lexington (1943) Leslie H. Bell 
Liberty (1948) .. ..R. R. Brock 
Louisiana (1947) .... J. E. Whitener 
Malta Bend (1947) Paul Greene 
Marshall (1947) ......-44. H. Bueker 
Maryville (1928) Elmer F. Klein 
Mason Ridge (1952) Robert D. Snyder 
Maysville (1950) B. W. Shepherd 


Mehlville (1950) Emil Bernard 
Mexico (1950) S. Clay Coy 
Midway (1947) Paul Mitchell 
Miller (1946) . J. Lee Kreger 
Monett (1947) . Earl E. Camp 


Mt. Vernon (1947) 
Myrtle (1951) 


A. M. Alexander 
Robert F Clark 
Neosho (1947) R. W. Anderson 
Nevada (1933) C. H. Jones, Jr. 
New Madrid (1952) L. L. Schuette 
Normandy (1939) Ward E. Barnes 
N. K. City (1944) H. W. Schooling 
Osborn (1952) Howard W. Bogener 
Osceola (1951) J. B. Remington 
Owensville (1952) Leslie E. Spurgeon 
Pacific (1952) Herbert T. Baker 
Paris (1944) . E. R. Le Fevre 
Pineville (1951) ...................Sam Mouck 
Poplar Bluff (1951) ..Geo. R. Loughead 
Renick (1950) .... Dennis H. Pope 
Republic (1948) .00........ C. K. Leonard 
Richmond Hgts. and 


Maplewood (1945) ......E. R. Adams 


Arthur A. Hoeck 
...Charles A. Sloan 


Ritenour (1949) 
Sarcoxie (1947) 


Sikeston (1950) _.000....... Noah E. Gray 
Slater (1947) .......C. A. McMillan 
Southwest City (1950) ...Carl W. Prier 
Springfield (1947) _....Willard J. Graff 
Stewartsville (1952) .......... O. A. Kelim 


Lawrence J. Ghan 
Sugar Creek (1948) ...J. Raymond Guy 
Thayer (1950) .. C. E. Pepmiller 
Trenton (1943) _S. M. Rissler 
Union Star (1951) ......Wm. E. Booth 
University City (1949) 
eee er Ae ...Julius E. Warren 
Valley Park (1950) .....Geo. S. Knight 
Washington (1951) _.......C. J. Burger 
Webster Groves (1947) 
ere Leonard A. Steger 
Wellston (1947) Millard M. Halter 
Wentzville (1945) _..........Marple Agee 
West Walnut Manor (1949) 
M. W. Bierbaum 
Willow Springs (1951) .T. G. Munford 


Strafford (1946 . 


Our membership goal for this year 
is 14,997. As of Dec. 1 Missouri had 
11,493 members enrolled. We _ there- 
fore need 3,506 members to reach our 
centennial action goal for this year. 

If you have not enrolled in the Na- 
tional Education Association, please 
send your $5 to Membership Division, 
National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


SCHOOLS CAN 
RECLAIM BUILDINGS 

School districts which during reor- 
ganization abandon school buildings 
and improvements after annexation 
have the right to have the buildings 
and improvements removed from the 
land before the land reverts to the 
grantors of the schoolhouse site. 

This decision was made by the Su- 
preme Court of Missouri in the April, 
1952, session. The case in which this 
rule of law was handed down was 
Emard F. Board and Wife, Fern Board 
v. The Nevada School District. 


BUSINESS TEACHERS 
TO MEET JAN. 31 


The mid-winter meeting of the St. 
Louis Area Business Education Asso- 
ciation will be held starting at 9:30 
a.m., Jan. 31 at the Audio-Visual 
Building, 1517 South Theresa, St. 
Louis. 

William Kottmeyer, assistant super- 
intendent of the St. Louis Public 
Schools, and Dr. Elvin 5S. Eyster, 
chairman of the department of business 
education at the University of Indiana, 
will lead discussion on the topic “Eval- 
uation for Teachers—Criteria and Pro- 
cedures.” 

All business teachers ia the bi-state 
metropolitan area of St. Louis are 
invited. 


LAWRENCE COUNTY 
OFFERS VISUAL AIDS 

Twenty-nine Lawrence County 
schools are included in the county’s 
new visual education program this 
year.: 

Showing of films at all schools is 
integrated with actual classroom work, 
according to Supt. Hugh R. Hembree, 
and the movies are used as instruction 
material. 





Hembree and Miss Esther Gilman. 
county librarian, have scheduled six 
showings during the school year for 
eight-months elementary schools and 
seven showings for schools in session 
for nine months. 


TEACHER STANDARDS 
CHAIRMAN 


John L. Bracken, superintendent of 
schools at Clayton, Mo., is the new 
chairman of the National Commission 
on Teacher Education and Profession- 
al Standards of the NEA 

Bracken succeeds Waurine Walker, 
assistant director of professional stan- 
dards, Texas Education Agency. He 
kas been a member of the commission 
since 1949 and was reappointed this 
year for a three-year term. 


SIX SCHOOLS MARCH 
IN WEST PLAINS FESTIVAL 


Six schools participated in the third 
annual Marching Festival held at \West 
Plains in October. 

Bands and drum and bugle corps 
from Ava, Mountain Grove, Willow 
Springs, Houston, Thayer, and West 
Plains played and marched in the fes- 
tival. The West Plains music depart- 
ment reported that $126.21 was netted 
from the event. 


LIP-READING OFFERED 


For the first time a daily class in 
lip-reading for students with hearing 
deficiencies is being offered in the Lex- 
ington public schools. 

The class is composed of students 
with moderate or moderately severe 
hearing loss and meets for one-half 
hour each day. Until this year lip-read- 
ing was offered to individual pupils at 
Lexington but training was not given 
daily. 

The children actually read speech 
with their eyes and learn to develop 
keen observation of facial expressions. 
They also learn how various sounds 
and words look on the lips in this 
formal course of instruction. 


LEOLIA REYNOLDS 
RETIRES AFTER 
50 YEARS 


Miss Leolia Reynolds, who recent 
ly retired from teaching after 50 years 
in the Hannibal Public school system, 
was honored on her retirement at a 
dinner given by the board of education 
for Hannibal teachers and school sec- 
retaries. 

Elgin T. Fuller, president of the 
board, presented Miss Reynolds with 
resolutions adopted by the school 
group in appreciation of her service 
She received an orchid, a gift of the 
school principals, Supt. E. T. Miller, 
Miss Georgia A. Davis, secretary of 
the board, and Miss Mary E. Wiehe, 
supervisor of art. : 

Miss Reynolds was principal ot 
Mark Twain school for 29 years and 
since 1947 has served as teacher and 
vice-principal. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS MEET 
JAN. 12-13, COLUMBIA 





DR. MARK BILLS 
Guest Speaker 


The general theme for the meeting 
nf the Missouri Association of School 
Administrators Jan. 12-13 in Columbia 
will b “The Rokk ot the Superinten 
lent in the Improvement of Education 
in Missouri.” 

Panel discussions will deal with such 
vital subjects as “The Board of Educa 
tion and the 
Staff ind the 
‘The Community and the Superinten- 
dent.” 

Dr. Mark Bills, superintendent oi 


Superintendent,” “The 
Superintendent,” and 


Schools, Kansas City, will address 
the group at the dinner meeting on 
Jan. 12, at the new 
Student Union Building, University of 
Missouri. 


Monday evening, 


It is expected that between 300 and 
400 superintendents of schools from 


Nation-wide leaders for today’s schools 





Growth in 


recognition. 


H. E. Detherage 








Arithmetic Grades 1-8 


By Clark-Junge-Moser-Smith 


@ The number system is clearly set forth in 


understanding and competence. 


Now receiving enthusiastic country-wide 


Missouri Representative 


over the state will be in attendance. 
The officers of the association are: 
president, C. M. Bell, Hayti; vice- 
chairman, A. M. Alexander, Mt. Ver- 
non; secretary, Earl Gray, Brookfeld; 
and treasurer, Everett Keith, Columbia. 


TOUR TO MEXICO 
AUGUST 8-23, 1953 

The Teachers College at Kirksville 
is offering an all-expense educational 
tour by train to Mexico August 8-23. 
Mexico offers the very finest in tradi- 
tions, history, scenery and education 
[This tour includes six days in en- 
chanting Mexico City, with lodging at 
the lovely Del Prado Hotel. 

Visits with excellent English speak- 
ing guides are made to Guadalupe, the 
Pyramids, Pueblo, Onizaba, Fortin, 
fehucan where you stay in the lovely 
Penefiel Hotel for two nights, Xochi- 
milco, Cuernavaca, Complete 
tours of the city are made 

The trip will cost from about $300 
Information may be had by writing G. 
H. Jamison, State Teachers College, 
Kirksville, Missouri. 


Taxco. 





Earn all the money needed for class activi- 
ties by selling Garden Spot Seeds. No in- 
vestment required. Send for trial order 
(200 packets), earn $8.00 profit, Write 


CINCASTER COUNTY SEED COMPANY, Sta. 109, PARADISE, PA. 


Language for 
Daily Use Grades 2-8 


a built-in program of teaching. learning. 

@ Pupils learn to think, reason, tu use @ Practical application of learned skills and 
alternate methods. techniques. 

@ Maintenance-of-skills program insures @ Skills built into a carefully planned 


Dawson program. 





ART TEACHERS 


Junior and Senior H.S. art 
classes will enjoy creating de- 
signs and etching them on 
glass. Fascinating, economical, 
safe, practical, and interesting. 


| Send for Free design and informa- 
F tion folder. 

















Etchalll, Inc. 


P.O. Box 266 


Columbia, Missouri 











Dawson-Miller-Foley-Connell-Garnett 


@ Ample specific practice for initial 


cumulative learning pattern. 


In thousands of classrooms, teachers like the 








World Book Company 





2126 Prairie Avenue 


Chicago 16 
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MEXICO PLANS 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


The Mexico, Mo., Board of Educa- 
tion will sponsor a summer school 
starting next summer. Teachers for the 
program will be recruited from pres- 
ent staff members and tuition will be 
charged to pay the teachers. 

Facilities of the classes will be fur- 
nished by the Mexico school district 
without charge and the school will be 
directed by Joseph Hodgin, assistant 
principal of Mexico Highschool. 

The summer program will give stu- 
dents an opportunity to make up 
courses failed or take subjects like 
typing which could not be worked 
into the class schedule during the 
regular school year. 


NEA SEEKS 
LARGER HEADQUARTERS 


The NEA board of trustees, execu- 
tive committee and board of directors 
have launched a campaign to raise a 
five million dollar building fund to 
finance the enlargement of the NEA 
center in Washington, D. C. 

This project is part of the Centennial 
Action Program from 1951-57 which 
calls for a more effective NEA. 

“Every member, every local associa- 
tion and every state association will 
have an opportunity to share in the 
fulfillment of this important undertak- 
ing when further plans are announced 
soon,” according to NEA president, 
Sarah C. Caldwell, and the executive 
secretary, William G. Carr. 





If you want them to 


If you want them to 


You want them to use 


New York 11 Atlanta 3 





read well 


love to read 


THE MACMILLAN READERS 


the new developmental reading program 
for grades 1-8 


by Arthur I. Gates 


and Mary M. Bartlett, Miriam Blanton Huber, 
Frank Seely Salisbury, Celeste C. Peardon, 
Mae Knight Clark, Althea Beery, Helen Crossen 


Including Preparatory Books, Basal Readers, 
and a wealth of delightful and interesting 
Supplementary Material 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Chicago 16 


Dallas 1 San Francisco 5 








24 





The activities of the Association are 
presently housed in six scattered 
buildings—the old Guggenheim _regj- 
dence, a hotel, a converted dwelling, 
a garage, a converted warehouse and 
an office building. These buildings are 
adequate for only 200 employees and 
more than 500 are now working jn 
the NEA headquarters staff. 


HAYTI BUILDINGS 
NEAR COMPLETION 

Two units of the Hayti building pro- 
gram started in 1949 are more than 
half completed. They are a gymnasium 
at the Negro school and an auditor- 
ium-gymnasium at the _ elementary 
school. 

Twelve already have 
been completed in the project which 
has been financed by an $83,000 bond 
issue. Total cost of all units will be 
$237,000. 


classrooms 


NEW REPORT CARDS 

County Supt. Mrs. Marjorie Aikmus, 
explained the new cumulative report 
cards used in the Weston schools at 
a PTA meeting recently. 

Marvin Fleming, principal of Park 
Hill highschool, suggested new and 
better grading systems for the high- 
schools and Lyle Hensley, superinten- 
dent of R-1 district, talked on the im- 
portance of cumulative records in the 
student’s later life. 


SPICKARD ADDS 
LUNCHROOM 

The Spickard School has recently 
added a lunchroom to its facilities 
which feeds 175 of the 215 students, 
according to Supt. Jas. E. Judd. 

Judd also tells us that drivers train- 
ing has been added to the Spickard 
curriculum, and that Mrs. Joyce Price 
is a new teacher in the schooi system 
which has 11 teachers. 
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STATE MUSIC CLINIC 
TO MEET IN COLUMBIA 

The music clinic of the Missouri 
Music Educators Association will be 
held Jan. 8-10 in Columbia. 

An all-state band is being formed 
for the clinic, and highschool choirs, 
orchestras and other music groups will 
attend. 

The Jan. 8 program calls for board 
and committee meetings in the morn- 
ing, a band and a junior highschool 
vocal session in the afternoon. A sight- 
reading lesson of orchestral and vocal 
materials also is scheduled. Music 
groups from the University of Mis- 
souri will furnish the evening’s enter- 
tainment. 

Friday, Jan. 9, highschool vocal and 
orchestral clinics will meet and the 
all-state band will be organized. In the 
afternoon, elementary and highschool 
vocal, band and orchestra sessions will 
be held. State groups will provide 
dinner music at the annual banquet 
Friday night. 

The Saturday morning sessions will 
emphasize elementary music and high- 
school vocal and band concerts. 


SALARIES INCREASING 
INNORTHEAST MISSOURI 


Salaries of teachers and non-certified 
employees of schools in Northeast 
Missouri have increased in the past 
year and school valuations also have 
increased according to the 1952 survey 
of the Northeast Missouri Schoolmas- 
ters Club. 

The survey of 37 schools shows that 
in 1952: (1) more schools paid teach- 
ers on a 12 rather than a nine month 
basis, (2) more schools provided for 
participation in social security for non- 
certified employees, (3) teachers sal- 
aries have increased $200 to $400 since 
1951, mostly from an increase in state 
aid, (4) school levies have changed lit- 
tle (from $1.94 to $2.02), and (5) valu- 
ations have increased on an average 
$400,000 for the 37 schools (the largest 
increase was $2,000,000). 

The survey also showed an average 
salary of $2,792.73 for highschool and 


Pies hs 
92,285.14 for elementary school teach- 
ers. Average enrollment in these 


schools was 695. 

Other items surveyed were: average 
Per pupil costs——high school $244, 
elementary $159; average tuition—high 
school $196, elementary $114; trans- 
portation costs $84; average substitute 
salary $8.86; bus driver salary $97.68; 
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custodian salary $158.25; secretary sal- 
ary $154; lunch room salaries $87.80. 
All salaries are monthly figures. 


NAYLOR TEACHERS 
ORGANIZE CTA 

A Community Teachers Association 
has been organized this year by the 
faculty of the Ripley County Reor- 
ganized School District No. 2 at Nay- 
lor. Meetings are held twice each 
semester with outside speakers leading 
discussions on current scholastic prob- 
lems. 


The last meeting of the Association 
was a Thanksgiving turkey dinner at 
the highschool gymnasium. The group 
is NOw sponsoring an extension course 
in audio-visual education. 

Officers of the Association are: Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Imogene Webb, 2nd grade 
teacher at Central School; vice-presi- 
dent, Yeamon King, upper grades 
teacher at the Torch Wing School; 
and secretary-treasurer, Lloyd Fugate 
driver’s training instructor. James E. 
Holland is superintendent of the dis- 
trict. 






Concerning 
LITTLE BEGINNERS 
AND THEIR READING 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Hoping this will be interesting and helpful to you *. 











IN \\ 
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Here's an inexpensive booklet in keeping with 
modern primary teaching. It shows parents how easy it is to 
give home help to youngsters learning to read. 


The name of this booklet is“ Ways 
You Can Help Your Child with 
Reading”. Although directed to 
mothers and fathers, it is proving 
to be very popular with teachers 
because it actually helps them 
with their job. 

The author, Sally L. Casey, is an 
educator in the primary school 
field. Her suggestions are based 
upon practical experience and also 
upon many helpful recommen- 
dations from Dr. Robert Reichart, 


THE REFRESHING, LONG-LASTING flavor of wholesome, delicious 
Wrigley's Spearmint Gum satisfies between-meal 
““sweet-call'’ without interfering with appetite. And the 


pleasant chewing helps relieve tense nerves. Try it. 


Professor of Education, Oregon 
State College, and Supt. I. R. 
Halseth, Albany, Oregonschools. 


The many subjects are discussed in a 
clear-cut, vigorous style which 
makes them easy to follow and 
does much to enlist the aid of 
parents. There are hints for 
Mother and Father and for 
brothers and sisters. There are 
some do’s and don’ts and a list of 
books which children in the first, 
second and third grades enjoy. 


If further interested — Booklet, ways you 
CAN HELP YOUR CHILD WITH READING, is 
27 pages; 9"x 6%"; 10¢ postpaid, Write 
to ROW, PETERSON AND COMPANY, 1911 


Ridge Ave., Evanston, Illinois, 
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USING OUR LANGUAGE : 

PEARL HENDRICKS con 

tail 

GRADES THREE THROUGH EIGHT Friends, tormer students and _ neigh- sho 

bors recently paid tribute to Miss pan 

Pearl Henricks, for her 34 years of at 

by service in the primary department of ora 

David H. Patton the Altamont, Mo., schools. pos 

ns ee A text program that implements the \ program in honor of Miss Hen- ing 

naman tee recommendations of the Commission ricks, who is retiring this year, was ay 

Althea Beery on the English Curriculum held in the Altamont Methodist 3’ 

Member, Committee on Listen- Church and featured music, talks and ora 
ing, the Commission on the : 

English Curriculum, and = . P ; : a presentation of mementos. ern 

pen oatige teeny ony Edu- Speaking and listening are recognized County Supt. E. C. MeNitt and stol 

Georgia Gantt Winn as basic language skills and as essential el — “sageneres mig ho oa 

_ Professor of Education to the development of written language. eee wee See Seae ee eee Gee 

Southern Illinois University in Altamont education LI 

SPEECH CONSULTANTS Critical judgment is fostered by includ- . — ee eee ee IN 

Charlotte Wells ing evaluation as a part of the skills those years 603 pupils studied under F 

Member, Committee on oe . a 

Speech, the Commission on program. ber. She taught at one time or another ater 

poh =p Be cere nde grades 1 through 4 and for a time Fut 

University of Missouri : The teaching pattern is simple, clear, was principal of the grade school — 

Ollie Backus complete. It stimulates teacher and system. She also sponsored a schoo = 

Director, Speech Clinic ‘ é ao lunch program. ad 

University of Alabama pupil to achieve new levels of creativity. | She made a big contribution to com- stuc 

munity organizations outside of school, R 

particularly church. edu 

Miss Henricks and her mother will part 

move to Oklahoma where they will stud 

| make their new home. whi 

WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY Poit 

ST. LOUIS 3 DALLAS 1 PASADENA 2 CLASSROOM TEACHERS ~ 

TO MEET FEB. 6-7 oo 





The 12th Annual South Central Re- facu 


Everything for the Stage gional Conference of the Department duce 
Curtains, Tracks, Riggin * O | of Classroom Teachers of the NEA A 
Sen e Li htin — LINT N will be held Feb. 6-7 in Lincoln, Neb Dick 

g & & TEACHERS AGENCY | The theme of the conference is ior, 


























Auditorium Window Draperies Member N.A.T.A. 34th Year | “United, Democratic Profession fot whic 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or Service.” ;— 
Great Western Stage Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. a e. . : For Cha 

° 706 S. Fourth Street Clinton, Iowa The conference is designed [0° § the 
Equipment Co. | twelning of local teatars. States in Car. 
. > - the South Central region are: Miss 
1324 Gran . Kansas City 6, Mo. aa : a — 
Grand Ave. Ee ty % Missouri, Arkansas, Kansas, Louisiana light 
Nebraska, Oklahoma and Texas. to ] 
li nr Registration will begin at 3 p.m, prop 

TEACHERS AGENCY ee ee eee | Feb. 6, and the first general session ter. 

° o>. oné ) es ) ‘4 y. | ° ° ° ° * 
Missoula, Hor, Western Certification Booklet with will begin that evening. Presidents © pion 
ated meade, Free Life Membership. Register Now! all state departments will report @ Pt 
— - | the first session and a skit entitled “A for j 
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Teach Is a Teacher” will be pre- 
sented 

\ akiast for state department 
presidents and advisory council mem- 
bers 1: nlanned for Feb. 7. The confer- 


ence also will include addresses by 
\lice |.atta, president, and Miss Hilda 
Maehl: g, executive-secretary, of the 


NEA Vepartment of Classroom Teach- 
iscussion groups have been set 


ers. 
up on “Making the CAP Fit” and “In- 
formation Please—a Study of NEA 
Charter and By-Laws.” 


SOUTHEAST MO. STATE 
PLANS NEW LABORATORY 


President Walter W. Parker, of 
Southeast Missouri State College, has 
authorized an outlay of funds to equip 
a new industrial arts laboratory for 
machine woodworking and to revise 
existing facilities of the composite gen 
eral shop. The completed program will 
provide greater flexibility in scheduling 
training school classes and classes in 
teacher education. 

Prot. Amos G. William’s class in 
content and methods has prepared de- 
tailed plans for the organization and 
shop-planning phase of the current ex- 
pansion. The reorganized department 
at Cape Girardeau will have four lab- 
oratories consisting of a large com- 
posite, general shop, a unit woodwork- 
ing shop, a machine shop and a large 
dratting room. 

Adjacent to the woodworking lab- 
oratory, a finishing room with a mod- 
ern spray booth is planned. Full attic 
storage is available and a working 
library is conveniently located between 
instructors’ offices. 


LINDENWOOD FTA 
INITIATES 44 MEMBERS 

Forty-four new members were initi- 
ated recently into Sibley Chapter of 
Future Teachers of America at Lin- 
denwood College, bringing to 64 the 
total number of members. This num- 
ber represents 19 per cent of the total 
student body of the college. 

Richard Dabney, director of special 
education of the Missouri State De- 
partment of Education, addressed the 
students at an initiation ceremony at 
which Miss Carolyn White of West 
Point, Miss., a senior and president of 
the chapter, presided. Prof. Bremen 
Van Bibber, chairman of the Linden- 
wood department of education and 
faculty sponsor of the group, intro- 
duced Dabney. 

As part of the ceremony, Miss Diane 
Dicke of Downers Grove, IIL, a sen- 
ior, gave a brief history of FTA in 
which she pointed out that Sibley 
Chapter, founded in 1941, was named 
the banner chapter for 1946-47. Miss 
Carol Wideman of Alton, IIL, and 
Miss Margaret Conrad of Lucas, Ia., 
lighted 11 candles as they paid tribute 
to 1l attributes of the teacher—as a 
prophet, artist, friend, citizen, interpre- 
ter, builder, culture builder, planner, 
pioneer, reformer and believer. 

Purposes of the FTA were outlined 
for initiates by Miss Margaret Pfoff of 
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BUILDING AHEAD TO PROVIDE 
MORE ELECTRIC POWER FOR A 
GREAT AND GROWING AREA! 





HAWTHORN STATION, Kansas City Power & Light ¢ Com- 
pany’s new 50-million-dollar electric generating plant, located 
on the Missouri river in the Northeast Industrial district of 


Kansas City, Missouri. 
= 


A DEPENDABLE SUPPLY OF ELECTRIC POWER is one 
of the most important factors in the growth of any com- 
munity. Providing this constant source of electrical 
energy for the expanding needs of the Kansas City area 
is a responsibility “The Light Company” has long recog- 
nized . . . and planned ahead to meet. 


HAWTHORN STATION, now in partial service, is only 
one phase of an 11-year construction program, totaling 
approximately 110 million dollars . . . to insure an ade- 
quate supply of dependable, low-cost electric service. 
When completed in 1955, this new power plant will 
have a generating capacity of 332,000 kilowatts . . . 
placing it among the largest electric production installa- 
tions in Missouri. 


KANSAS CITY POWER & LiGHT COMPANY 








WHERE IT PAYS TO TEACH AND LIFE 
TEACHERS COME WEST IS WORTH LIVING. WRITE US TODAY. 
SS Se ae FO 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS: AGENCY 


410 U.S. NATL. BANK BLDG WILLIAM RUFFER, Px. OD. Mor DENVER, COLO 










Unexcelled 


Largest In 
Service 


The West 

















TEACHERS; Do you want a better position? Thousands have secured 
professional and financial advancement through our service. Hundreds 
have been located in and near St. Louis, as well as in the Middle West, 
West, Northwest, Southwest, and other sections of the country.—Plan 
NOW for a better position for next year. Write immediately for enroll- 


ment form. 
SPECIALISTS EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Tel. Jefferson 6245 508 N. Grand Blvd. 
ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 


A member of the National Association of Teachers Agencies 




















AUTO INSURANCE 
FOR 


TEACHERS 


Sponsored by your Association 


Horace Mann Mutual Cas- 
ualty Company offers cheaper 
rates because teachers are 
good risks. A Company of the 
teachers, by the teachers, for 
the teachers. 


For a rate quotation with no 
obligation, mail this coupon 


Horace Mann Mutual Casualty Co. 


c/o Missouri State 
Teachers Association 


Columbia, Missouri 


I soecssinseosaasoil MOE tinisicisiats 
ee Body Type .............. 
Any drivers under age 25? .......... 
Te one URES 
Date Insurance Expires ................ 
Miles driven per yr. .................... 
III sccniesinalindiensrenisiattesviniaiibdesibedninenlabesbaii 
SUD * cidlsishsnnscncceivainisipncitinadaianiannnniinent 


Tape to Postal Card & Mail 
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Rochelle, Ill., chapter vice-president, 
and the’ future teacher’s pledge was 
administered by Miss Marlene Eit- 
mann of Waterloo, IIl., secretary. 

Prof. Van Bibber read statements 
explaining the satisfaction from teach- 
ing and the dignity of the profession 
written by Ben P. Brodinsky and Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps. 


l0O% Counties 


The following counties have report- 
ed complete enrollments in the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association for 
this year: 


County County Supt. 
IIE cscsthsicaiceocwserhitansecsinil Mrs. Stella Hills 
pe Miss Daisy E. Robins 
DC, Ea: S. W. Skelton 
nee ee Howard Maxwell 
ee ee ter Donald Lee 
OS Se John Owen 
Bemneer ................ Glenn A. Seabaugh 
Ce ea C. D. Thorp 
NS em Leonard Jones 
SS aa ee W. R. Henry 
RINE Sa, sons sicasecdtnsieatees J. A. Burnside 
Cedar ........ ....-...... Woodford Wilson 
ee Mrs. Zoe A. Wiley 
OS aa ee A. W. Brightwell 
SEE sascleiiineninieiate aul Ralph W. Ballew 
RIOD xcsccrececcaas Mrs. W. Leslie Myers 
NOD | csccrncdcvastacsueeaceienel Chas. A. Repp 
| SEREPRPRRS Re saewreneercane Albert Godfrey 


Daviess ......... Ernest C. MecNitt 
OS EE H. C. Holt 
Ce LE: O. E. Burke 
Gasconade ........................L. A. Krueger 
Harrison ................Miss Ruth Milligan 


Hickory ...............Mrs. Nannie Jinkens 
ees Mrs. Maud K. Young 
Howard ........ Mrs. W. Pearson McKee 
OS aaa G. Barnard Smith 
OOD isitisitoinrciceccactees Homer Clements 
I os icnsocsiccnies sim John F. Wilson 
ONY Srccatcenciniaee, Miss Nellie Wells 
ae Miss Bessie Hudson 
Lacweee ........ eae Wilbur C. Elmore 


Lafayette .-H. H. Schaeperkoetter 


Lewis ............Mrs. Merle T. Bradshaw 
OOS aaa Mrs. Cleo Scheer 
pS SS ee ese Alton Carnell 
Macon ..................Miss Mary F. Graves 
OS ne ae. Frank L. Hodge 
Ts Miss Gertrude Young 
, | Pe Carrol J. McCubbin 
NS ere Alfred Lloyd 
eee Mrs. Mary Acuff 








Montgomery ........ Mrs. Ruth G. Snarr 
ee Moss McDonald 
a Claud F. Pierpoint 
Perry ................Mrs. Ora Nelson Guth 
| ES Eee ee C. F. Scotten 
yee Mrs. Marjorie Aikmus 
SINE’ <oincelishauhicd-ciiesdibinnmiabaasickadsstadel Mose Voris 
i eS: Norman Humphrey 
Putnam ............. Siseenetbnetotediel A. B. Shelton 
SSS W. T. Crawford 
Ripley .......Mrs. Dacy E. Hawthorne 
ee R. E. Wood 
Schuyler ......... secanicuiiae Miss Mary Yates 
Scotland ................Mrs. Callie C. Smith 
=a G. H. Jordan 
i enna Herbert B. Cooper 


Warren ................Miss Edna R. Polster 
Washington ...... ne Otis L. Loomis 
I sicccttcostneaseocencics Kenton Thompson 


Others lack only two or three and 
will be in the 100% column before 
long. 


LADUE TEACHER 
WRITES NEW BOOK 


McMillan Lewis, a teacher of his- 
tory and government at New Horton 
Watkins Highschool in Ladue, is the 
author of a new book, “Woodrow Wil- 
son of Princeton,” which recently was 
released by the Livingston Publishing 
Company of Narberth, Pa. 

Lewis, a graduate of Princeton, 
wrote the book from a collection of 
anecdotes and human impressions of 
Wilson which he obtained from an- 
swers to a circular letter to 4,000 
Princeton Alumni from 1898 to 1915. 
The book is an expansion of a Master’s 
thesis which Lewis wrote at Trinity 
College, Hartford, Conn. 

The anecdotes deal mostly with Wil- 
son as a schoolteacher and his transi- 
tion from professor to politican and 
President. 

Lewis has done post-graduate work 
at Oxford University and also has 


been active in politics. He was a state 
representative in 1932 and a state sena- 
tor from 1934 to 1938. He has been 
teaching at Ladue for one year and he 
claims his only teaching theory is: 
“Be friends with the kids. If they 
like you, they'll work for you.” 





H. G. Puckett, superintendent of the Savannah, Mo., public schools, and Miss 
Beulah Pauline Campbell, vocational home economics instructor, look over Savan- 
nah highschool’s new home economics kitchens. The school has installed four of 
the all-steel “American Kitchens” in the department. 
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a ANNIE M. HUBBELL ; (and there are more) 
. R eage once ee our ages= Rel 97 six important reasons why 


” Sal one THE NEW ALICE AND JERRY BASIC 


Miss Hubbell was the first woman 


4 count superintendent of Mercer Coun- READING PROGRAM 


ty. Her last 25 years of teaching were 


'S ° . : - s = . . ™ 
h spent in St. Louis County schools. continues fo set the pace in elementary reading: 
n She retired at the age of 79 after an | 
7 accident impaired her health. 1. It provides pupils with improved child-experience stories 
: JACOB HARDCASTLE in which every character “comes to life.” 
. Jacob Hardcastle, 82, a teacher in 2. It features a gradual and logical introduction of new words 
; Ripley County schools for more than | and clear-cut lessons on word meanings and word usage. 
- . pepe lien roe = sd seuatens 3. It offers comprehensive Reading Readiness techniques for 
oniphe after a iong ess. ° 
Mr. Hardcastle was educated in | beginners. a ote s 
Stoddard and Ripley county schools | 4. It provides for individual differences through the use of 
and spent most of his life teaching | separate teaching plans for SUPERIOR, AVERAGE, and 
rural school children. He also was a IMMATURE groups. 
lermer Corcumt: Court clerk and yucge | 5. It offers the latest in Workbooks (including Vocabulary 
é of Magistrate Court in Ripley County. Workbooks for immature groups) 
, CLEMENTINE TRIPLETT 6. It facilitates reading comprehension through such aids as 
‘ Miss Clementine Triplett, a member Reading Readiness Picture Cards; Rebus, Word, Phrase, 
of the Bristol school faculty in Web- Sentence Cards; Big Pictures; Sight Vocabulary Word 
. ster Groves for many years, passed Cards: Integrated Textfilms. 
S away at her home in Kirkwood on , 
Sept. 15. For full details, write to: 


i Through her encouragement, many 


f pupils were stimulated to do special Rou, Peterion and Company 








f work in music, graphic arts, and dra- . f 
matics. EVANSTON, I iels. White Plains, N. . Be 
DAISIE WILLIAMS 





Miss Daisie B. Williams, 75, a long- 
time teacher from Nevada, Mo., died | 
recently while attending a meeting at | 
the Methodist Educational Center in | 


STECK GRAY - VOTAW 








; Nevada. 
Miss Williams was graduated from STANDARDIZED TESTS ~ ROGERS 
Nevada schools, Cottey College and 
the Scarritt College of Religious Ed- 
, sae 4 thas the, Tas tae a GENERAL ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 
ee ey Se ee The Gray - Votaw - Rogers General SHEA ARITHMETIC ESSENTIALS TEST 
\hicago. , Achievement Tests are scientifically For Each Grade Level: — 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
a taught for many —* Meth- developed batteries of tests that have High School. 
l odist colleges in Florida, Louisiana been validated and had their norms 
and Georgia and later returned to established from the responses of chil- A TEST OF STUDY SKILLS 
Moody Bible Institute as an instructor. dren geen Southern and South- For Grades 4 through 9. 
western scnools. WORD NUMBER TEST OF 
| EDWARD FOARD The Gray - Votaw - Rogers General SCHOLASTIC APTITUDE 
Edward Tomson Foard, 82, former Achievement Tests are easy to ame. For Grades 4-8, H. S. and College 
superintendent of Doniphan schools, pret. Results can be expressed in grade 
died recently in the Community Hos- norms, educational age, and chrono- AYER STANDARDIZED SPELLING TEST 
pital of Doniphan of a heart attack. logical age. For High School Pupils 
Mr. Foard was a teacher for 58 Primary — Grades 1, 2 and 3 VOTAW ALGEBRA TEST - for First Year 
years, 54 of which were spent in the iapeneients — See 4, 5 ir 6 USE OF LIBRARY AND STUDY MATERIALS 
Ripley County schools. He was super- Advance — Grades 7, 8 and 9 
tend ny "een aie coi y Abbreviated Edition — for Grades 5 INSTRUCTIONAL TEST IN SAFETY 
intendent at Doniphan for JU years be- through 9. AUTO AND HIGHWAY SAFETY TEST 
fore retiring in May, 1947. = 
He is credited with introducing vo- Write today f —_ 
b y for 16- — 
cational agriculture, home economics, page catalog and price | Se | THE TEL K 
usic and commerce into the Don- list of Steck Standard- ae | 
iphan highschool curriculum. He also ized Tests. L___—— PUBLISHERS ... AUSTIN, TEXAS 





Was instrumental in merging rural and 
Doniphan school districts, thus in- 
creasing highsckoc] enrollment from 


100 to 406. REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 


Mr. Foard taught several years after 
retiring as superintendent and _ re- WANTED: State representative for firm with nationally advertised prod- 
mained active in school affairs until uct to call on schools and libraries. Unlimited opportunity for advancement 
and earnings. No investment required. Give age, educational background 

















two yez . atte ‘ . 
re u ‘Sloss a see and experience. Address—H. C. Goff, Personnel Mgr., 814 Lafayette Bldg., 
_ ae Plaine spice Buffalo 3, New York. 

} meeting the day before becoming ill. _— a 
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CALIFORNIA INCREASES tion. It carried by a majority more 
State Approved Missouri AID TO SCHOOLS than one million votes and _ increases 


state aid to local school districts by 


California voters overwhelmingly oa ) 
. Fis about $70,009,000 a vear. 
passed two school finance measures ; the 
RECORD FORMS submitted by the California Teachers Immediately preceding the ichers - 
. . + . . . a. le 
\ssociation at the Nov. 4 election. Association decision to submit. this 


‘ m The first measure, a constitutional matter to the voters, the state legisla. fol 

Available in separate forms Pewee amber “te = SS ak a a Gee 
f ved a hich ant amendment increasing minimum state ture increased state aid to schools by Ch 
~~ oo ng “ — ™ aid from the $120 per unit of a.d.a. $23,000,000. This amount, along with we 

These forms provide pertinent fixed in 1946 to $180, was opposed by the $70,000,000, brings annual gains jp 
data for child guidance. the State Real Estate Association, the school finance resulting from CTA ae- ow 
Form 99, for use in grades California Farm Bureau’ Federation, tion in the last eight months to $93. on 

1 to 8 inclusive is printed on and the California Taxpayers Associa- 000,000 a year. 

Co 


substantial white bristol board, 


size 8!4x1ll inches. Will fit 7TH (Ee < 
in folder form 101. OURS FOR mu 
100 $ 3.85 


| RRC the 

















-  Ripele eS Sidbicceeteact nal 
eRe tireaccrodes ale onsaeen noes .. 31.90 = Zs 
: : @ \ nol 
Form 101 is for use in grades » 
° ° ° | rea 
7 to 12 inclusive. It is a folder | | —4 a 
type record printed on sub- stal 
stantial white bristol board, o0\ 
size 9x12 inches. Tabbed in| | wel 
three positions as a file folder. ; ' the 
ieee an deel Re $ 8.95 So that our advertisers may serve ing Cards. Includes samples on ap- € 
. ~ you best, please fill out coupon com- proval. (Sunshine Art Studios) in 
BCT ME er eae ne od 23.65 : I ‘ 
Mae a6 35.10 pletely and without address abbrevia- 2a The Cast for the “Ten-Twenty” mis 
RIE ESS Ie SRR ICRI DATO 63.70 | tions. Indicate clearly if the address shows the advantages of the new desk id 
ORDER FROM | you give is that of your home rather with the level, 10° and 20° top posi- anc 
| than your school. For quicker action, tions. The booklet also includes a stez 
Model Publishin Com an write directly to the advertisers. The quick summary of the Studies of the pril 
g D y coupon below is for your convenience Texas Inter-Professional Commission 
1606 Hodiamont Avenue in ordering several items. on Child Development, which showed -_ 
St. Louis 12, Missouri Joa How Can Schools Teach Better that children in thousands of class- ple 
Eating Habits? Chis is a reprint of a rooms are being exposed to glaring or peo 
4-color, 5-page description of the Gen- insufficient light and to harmful pos- f 
eral Mills nutrition education services ture with attendant visual focusing ait 
program enclosed in a_ stiff backed problems. Included also is a list of anv 
cover. (General Mills, Inc.) reference books related to lighting, see- ceet 
3°44 Questions Teachers Ask ing, seating, posture and child devel- ] 
about Arithmetic, by Robert Lee Mor- opment. (Americe1 Seating Company 
ton, the Resourceful Teacher, Vol- 13a New Film catalog for 1952-53. cee 
ume V Number 2. A discussion of eo 42 a ; = 
Lists and describes over a_ thousand Kai 


+ 
; Topics which concern all classroom . ‘ ; , 
ANnCUCE I soa “0 a l6mm sound films of practically all Am 
coset teachers of arithmetic. (Silver Burdett 


educational producers. Cross-indexed 


i Company ) ‘ . : ; 
FOLDING CHAIRS yF 3 ye oe € Sit a by title and subject matter and shows He 
‘ re-vie Sita Adve e€ TS ‘ : ) 
a — ne e , orade level suitability. (Ray Swank- to 
q [rails for 1953. Schedule itinerary and Distributors) ; 7 
- . r . Ne) uC > 
| rates for tours in North and South of f 
iw ; A 21). eins ad stim iattened 
America. Europe and around the wa Catalog, 60 pages, illustrating con 
World. (Sita) and describing Worktext, Workbooks ia 
. Sees ‘hr 


44a 1953 Garden Spot Guide and and their instructional aids available 
Almanack, plus 1953 catalog of unusual for all elementary and high school ism. 
premiums for selling seeds. Earn prem- subjects in the fields of mathematics, \ 7 
iums or cash for class activities. (Lan- science, music, tests, reading, history, 











caster County Seed Company) health, shopwork and many others. com 
47a Sunshine Fund Raising Plan (The Steck Company) quil 
for Schools and Organizations. Com- 3la Glass etching design and sten- ing 
plete details for raising class funds cil folder tells how to etch glass and one’ 
BEST FOR EVERY FOLDING-CHAIR PURPOSE! through group sales of Sunshine Greet- gives ideas for designs. (Etchall, Inc.) 
@ DURABLE—strong steel frame, reinforced ee ae ae ee ee ee ee —— { we 
@ SAFE—no tipping, cutting, snagging hazards : 
@ COMFORTABLE—extra-wide, extra-deep seats State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Wh 
and backs 307 N. Michigan Avenue 
@ CONVENIENT —fold quietly, quickly, compactly Chicago 1, Illinois N 
Oe ee I have checked the items and quantities desired. I understand this coupon is for Wh: 
@ 3 SEAT STYLES—formed plywood with durable : : : : dered i 
lacquer finish; formed steel, baked beige-enameled; use only during this school year. 3c is enclosed for each item ordered. . . 
Game bee = upholstered, choice of 5 colors. 38a 39a 40a 44a 45a 47a 2a 13a 30a 3la rach 
OVER 8 MILLION IN USE! I Star = ors Sea Bader eS nr ) Fi 
5 rem 
American Seating Company Subject Taught _........... seule , ee | 
—i 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan j School Name Raper rer ° wenn ee nse eeee ne eneenneesecen aes aeeen ees eeeenenreees crseeeeeeeeranesensecenesensnnns seeeeeee he ‘ 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities | School Address ...... ire aetge Rae aera a ae Te eS : iiescaaan el 
r to b 
a rE te et eaitscnsnghbaiaeiiil FEE Nee ee RT ; 
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| Enrollment—Boys: .......:... a 
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ASIANS 


(From Page 12) 


thousar is jamming the streets be- 
cause tic Reds sang old Chinese 
folk songs. In other words, the 
Chines. felt that the Communists 
were taking them back to then 


own traditions rather than forcing 


on then an artificial culture. 


Communist Leaders Trained 


Second, when the Russian Com- 


munists turn to introduction of 


their own mentality, they train 
natives in Moscow and send them, 
not forcigners, back to teach and 
reach the people. Communism 
starts with the people, not with 
governments. It takes them as they 
were and where they were. It wears 
their kind of clothes; it eats their 
kind of their 


misery, and it plays on their hopes 


food; it exploits 
and fears at the people's level. It 
steals and twists some of our finest 
principles—‘‘the brotherhood of 
man” and “government of the peo- 
ple, by the people and for the 
people.”” The Marxist knows that 
if you do not capture the mind, 
anything else you do will not suc- 
ceed. 
Third, 
ceeded in China because Chiang 
Kaishek the 
\mericans stopped backing him. 
He failed 
to make compatible the doctrine 


the Communists suc 


failed long betore 


because he was unable 
of family obligation of his Chinese 
confucianism with his “Methodist 
Christianity and Western national- 
ism.” 

This loyalty of the family over 
community (which Marxism re- 
quires) is stronger than one’s feel- 
ing for strangers. In the Far East, 
one’s duty is to one’s family—not 
to the community. 


What Can Democracy Do? 

Now let us ask the question: 
What can 
back the Asian? 

First, democracy can win if we 


Democracy do to win 


remember our heritage of freedom 
—that every man is his brother's 
keeper, that it is for us, the living, 
to be dedicated to the unfinished 


task, that this world under God 
JANUARY, 1953 


shall have a new birth of tree- 
dom. 

Second, democracy can win by 
sending abroad a “foreign service 
infantry” trained to teach and 
practice the true meaning of free- 
dom—willing and able to soil 
their hands in helping others help 
themselves. Not the tea-cup, top- 
hat kind who keep a sanitary dis- 


tance from the masses. 


Can’t Remake Asia 

Third, democracy can win if we 
abandon the dream of transplant- 
ing our streamlined goth century 
civilization among people who sull 
We 


cannot boast about our skyscrap- 


live in a backward society. 
ers to illiterate people who live 
in one-room dirt floor shacks. 
Fourth, democracy can win if we 
do not keep mum, as we did in 
China, about the shameful record 
of Russian We 
portray to a despairing people the 


communism. can 
pitfalls of communism and clearly 
give the democratic path to pros- 
perity and dignity—so that the 
people can choose, not between 
nylons and communism but be- 
tween slavery and liberty—lies and 
truth—life and death. 

Fifth, democracy can win if we 
invite to the West the best foreign 
students, not by the hundreds, but 
by the tens of thousands, to see 


for themselves how we work for 
high living standards and_ free- 
dom. Then, after they return to 
their home lands, maintain con- 


tact, swap ideas and methods be- 


tween their native countries and 
the West. 

Let us remember that Commu- 
nists have done and are doing all 
they can to make the times in 
which we live tragic and desperate. 
For how tragic it is that these 
glorious ancient civilizations which 
are Asian and Islamic now in re- 
surgence, cannot draw at their 
leisure in their own way upon the 
equally civilizations of 
Hebrew-Christian, Graeco-Roman, 
modern-liberalized West and even 
upon Karl Marx’s original thought, 
without having their hands and 


our hands forced by Moscow. 


glorious 


| 
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A Program Problem? 


Free Films and Recordings for 











Use at Professional Meetings, 
Civic Clubs, P.T.A. and Lay 
Meetings. 


FILMS 


For Civic Clubs, P.T.A. and Lay 
Meetings: 
The Teacher 
Secure the Blessings 
Schools March On 
The Stay In 
Who Will Teach Your Child? 
Education for Democracy 
The Sixth Chair 
What Greater Gift 
The American Teacher 
Pop Rings the Bell 
New Tools for Learning 
Design of American Public 
Education 
The School and the 
Community 
For Professional Meetings 
Assignment Tomorrow 
The Drop Out 
For Senior Highschool Students 
Teacher Recruitment 
Bunker Hill Resort (slides) 


RECORDINGS 


Characteristics of a Good Teacher 

Personality Development in the Classroom 

Teacher-Pupil Planning Technique 

A Forward Look for the Teaching Pro- 
fession 

Developing Good Classroom Discipline 

= Place of Arithmetic in the Curricu- 
um 

The High School 
Adjustment 

Improving Reading at All Levels 

Education, the Foundation of Business 


Curriculum for Life 


es Education, Parents and 
e 
Providing for Individual Differences in 


the Classroom 

The Teacher and Public Relations 

Newer Methods of Reporting Pupil Prog- 
ress 

Preparing Better Classroom Tests 

Let Us Make a Study of Study 

How the School Can Educate for Mental 
Health 

Trends in Elementary Education 

Developing Salary Schedules for Teachers 

Developing a Core Program in the High 
School 

The Community College and its Functions 

Guidance in Modern Schools 

The Improvement of Teaching Through 
Audio-Visual Materials 

A Reply to the Attacks on Our Schools 

~~ re Child: His Needs in a Free 

or 


Record speed 33 44 R.P.M. Must 
use 1 mil microgroove needle. 
Radio Programs: 

Threshold 

Kindled Spark 

Tomorrow Won’t Wait 

The Goal Beyond 
Specify date to be used when re- 
questing records or films. Only 
cost is for return postage. 
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EDITORIALS 


Assembly Begins Work Jan. 7 
EPRESENTATIVES 
over Missouri will meet at the Capitol 
Building Jan. 7 to open the first session of the 


and senators from 


67th General Assembly. 

We hope teachers and superintendents are 
already personally acquainted with their sena- 
tor and representative. If not you should im- 
mediately get acquainted with your legislators. 
Extend to them a cordial invitation to attend 
school functions. Recognize them by asking 
them to attend or even address a Community 
Teachers Association meeting. 

It is much better to get acquainted with leg- 
islators at home than to meet them on a busi- 
ness errand for the first time in the legislative 
halls of Jefferson City. 

You can be much more helpful to the mem- 
bers of the General Assembly if you have ex- 
plained to them the needs of our school chil- 
dren and of the profession before such prob- 
lems arise. 

From the standpoint of school legislation this 
will be a very important session. The Legisla- 
ture will have before it for consideration among 
other educational proposals the following meas- 
ures recommended by the Delegate Assembly 
and sponsored by your MSTA Legislative Com- 
mittee: (1) broad and far-reaching provisions 
for the betterment of the Public School Retire- 
ment system, (2) bill—to 
strengthen the security of the teaching position, 
(3) a bill to harmonize the statutes with the 
provision of constitutional Amendment 2, pass- 
ed Nov. 4, and (4) a proposal to make certain 
legal holidays school holidays. 


a fair dismissal 


It is understood the Citizens Commission will 
sponsor legislation growing out of the work of 
the group including school financing. 

For a successful legistature it takes a lot of 
preplanning, a lot of on the job initiative, a lot 
of follow-up and the united effort of all at all 
times. 
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Convention Compensation 


AYMENT of additional salary to members 
of a school faculty for attendance at a state 
teachers convention is something new. 

This innovation was begun last year in the 
Rolla public schools when they added $15 
to the salary of each teacher that attended the 
State State 
Teachers Association. 


Convention of the Missouri 


Upon recommendation of the Superinten- 
dent, this year the Rolla Board of Education 
wrote a clause into each teacher's regular yearly 
contract that provides $40 more salary per 
teacher for each one that goes to the MSTA 
Convention. If the teacher does not go to the 
convention he does not get the $40. 


In the minds of those establishing this policy 
it has considerable merit. ‘The Board of Edu- 
cation believes it is recognizing the professional 
growth, inspiration and stimulation that it is 
possible for teachers to receive by attending the 
convention. The board is willing to pay for 
this just as some boards add additional salary 
for travel, summer school, extension or in- 
service courses. 

The policy certainly removes any budget 
strain that the cost of going to the convention 
might cause an individual. 

Several reasons are advanced for adding the 
$40 to the salary rather than granting the 
money as travel expense. As salary it will count 








i 


the 
off 
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toward retirement. Since expense in attendance 
at the convention can be deducted on the in- 
come tax return there is no advantage in secut- 
ing the money through an expense account 
route. 

In addition to the above compensation, the 
Rolla Community Teachers Association pays | 
the salary of a substitute for the extra time 4 
teacher must be away when elected to the Dele: 
gate Assembly of the MSTA. Funds for this 
come from dues of $1 a member, assessed by 
the organization. | 
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Tue Memoria StupeNt Union (Completely air conditioned ) 








CALENDAR 


June 8—Monday, Registration and Orientation 

June §9—Tuesday, Classwork begins 

July 18—Saturday, first term in School of Law closes 

July 20—Monday, second term in School of Law begins 

July 31—Friday, eight weeks’ Summer Session closes 
Summer Session Commencement, 8 p.m. 

August 28—Friday, second term in School of Law closes 


The Summer Session Program 
The Summer Session is organized as one eight week term in all divisions of the University except in 
the School of Law. The program will be University-wide in scope with all departments and divisions 
offering courses for Summer Session students. 
In addition to the regular offering of courses, specially arranged opportunities will be available in sem- 
inars, conferences, lectures, problems courses, music events, visual education, child study clinic, observa- 
tions, demonstration teaching, dramatic productions, counseling, and recreation. 


Opportunities for Teachers 


The Summer Session program in the College of Education and in the Graduate Department of Education 
will be extensive and complete, and will be organized to meet the needs of teachers and administrators 


on all levels. 

The great shortage of qualified teachers makes this an exceptionally opportune time to begin or to 
continue a program of University teacher education. You are invited to use the facilities of the Summer 
Session in your professional plans. 


For information about the Summer Session write to: 
DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
107 Hill Hall, University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 

















The average young woman 
teacher may be unburdened 
by family cares... . Her 
dreams of the future 

are bright . . . today is 

vital and tomorrow 

seems far away. 


For further information 
Mail this coupon today. 





She appreciates the necessity of life in- 
surance for family heads. But, she is often 
unaware of the advantages of life insurance 
for herself while she is still young and inde- 
pendent . . . when she is still insurable . . . 
rates are low. 


Someday she will assume financial re- 


sponsibilities toward others . . . marriage 
. children . . . parents in their declining 
years. 


Your MSTA sponsors a plan for starting 
an insurance program on a modest income. 
For example: a member between 21 and 30 
can subscribe to a $5000 policy under this 
plan for less than 8c per day! This rate 
cannot be duplicated. 

Investigate this unusual opportunity 
today. 


“In case of death the bank pays your bene- 
ficiaries what you have saved. Life insur- 
ance pays them what you had hoped to 


Save, 


Missouri State Teachers Association 
Columbia, Missouri 


Please send me additional information about 
MSTA’s Group Life Insurance Plan for members. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 








